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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


% 9-in-10 washers are fastened with T00 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


%& New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


%& NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre), 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


% Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
last ordinary repairs ‘6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
Savings On MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 

A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 












be | 
B J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. J-10 4 
4 2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N.Y. ° 
1 Please send me a copy of your Catalog ‘‘J" i 
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MONEY TALKS... 


By putting an ear to this issue of the JOURNAL, it is possible to 
hear the voice of money. It’s talking. And it seems to be saying 
that what it wants is to stay in the center city—not to flee to 
the suburbs and beyond. All across the country, the men whose 
business fortunes rely on clean, efficient, attractive cities seem 
to be awakening to the necessity for a large-scale urban re- 
newal program. And to get such a program going, they are in- 
vesting their money in their cities’ future, using many chan- 
nels new to the American scene. The varied forms these in- 
vestments are taking are described in this JOURNAL. 


Taking a long look ahead as to the meaning of this gathering 
momentum of business interest in preserving the center city, we 
come up with a couple of special thoughts. 


First—now that center city businessmen have begun to fight 
for survival, the pull of the suburbs may gradually become less 
insistent. The size and importance of the center city business- 
man’s interests are impressive. Once the forces he represents 
get fully behind the rebuilding move, they will be formidable. 


But this is not to say that the expansion of cities into metro- 
politan areas will cease or that the suburbs will empty. Rather, 
7 our expectation is that the outward movement will inevitably 

) continue... but only in response to normal growth require- [= a) 
ments and not in a frantic attempt to escape the crime, social 

:' change, dirt, noise, congestion, and racial antagonisms that 

have been characteristic of center city life during the first half 
of the 20th century. All of these ills of center city living seem to 
, be slowly piling up outside the city, too. So, with such negative 
outside pressures building up, and with positive inside pres- 
sures steadily increasing in favor of city survival, it does not 
take too daring a forecaster to predict that better days are 
ahead for the center city. 


There’s one more observation that occurs to us on the basis of 

what we read in this issue of the JOURNAL. No one can ques- 

tion the importance of the businessman’s help and guidance in Illustration is from 
city rebuilding. The practicalities of life are such that what a Portland downtown 
these men do—or don’t’ do—goes far toward assuring us a fu- study report (see page 20) 
ture of prosperity or poverty. On the other hand, decisions 

based purely on “what’s good for General Motors is good for 

the USA” ignore far too many basic values. 


There are many signs in the stories in this JOURNAL that busi- 
ness interests intend to rebuild cities in ways that will give 
their citizens satisfaction of spirit as well as satisfactions of 
pocketbook. The public officials and civic leaders in the renewal 
field who work with these businessmen must have the convic- 
tion, the knowledge, and the strength to keep this spirit alive. 
And they must insist, too, that no city can ever be truly “re- 
newed” that continues to ignore and hide its social problems. 
So—as money begins to talk through the businessmen who are 
getting into the renewal field, it’s important that plenty of well 
informed and articulate spokesmen for the public interest and 
for the truly humane city be on hand to raise their voices, too. 
What’s needed when money begins to talk: a conversation; 
= not a monologue. 
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Personals 





©. O. McCRACKEN, 

director of development of the St. Louis 
housing and redevelopment authorities, in 
late February will go to Washington, D.C., 
where he will join another NAHROite, 
Knox Banner, in launching the program 
of the newly created National Capital 
Downtown Committee (see December 
1959 JouRNAL, page 383 and _ this issue, 
page 12). Mr. McCracken, who will 
serve the downtown committee as deputy 
director, had been with the St. Louis 
authorities since 1955 


JAMES G. BANKS 

has been given a new title with the 
Washington, D.C. redevelopment agency: 
chief of* project rehabilitation and man- 
agement. In his new post, Mr. Banks con 
tinues with relocation and property man 
agement activities, which he has directed 
for the agency since 1951. His new duties, 
according to the D. C. agency's executive 
director, John Searles Jr., are a reflection 
of the “rapidly growing importance of 
rehabilitation activities in achieving a 
balanced urban renewal program. ... We 
are giving recognition to the challenging 
nature of this newer phase of our pro 
gram by placing it under the direction 
of a man of the highest competence.” 


HARRY D. FREEMAN 


is leaving the Sacramento redevelopment 
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CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Used and approved by numerous housing authori- 
ties the country over. Also manufacturers of 
the hand operated HandE Drain Cleaner. 
Write today for complete information. 


THE OHIO TOOL & ENGINEERING CO., Dept. JH, Springfield, Ohio 
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agency—where he has been director of 
planning, engineering, and development 
to join the California public works de- 
partment as deputy director. Mr. Free 
man went to Sacramento from Portland, 
Oregon, where he had been executive 
director of the local housing authority 
and, later, director of planning. In_ his 
new state job, Mr. Freeman will be 
charged with giving emphasis to the rela 
tion of freeway and community planning. 


JAMES B. HIBBEN 


of Chicago's planning department has 
been transferred to the City’s Community 
Conservation Board, which, in a_ sense, 
is sending Mr. Hibben back into his old 
stomping ground. With the board, Mr 
Hibben will serve as project representative 
for what is known as the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood renewal area (see January 1959 
JOURNAL, page 23), the same area in 
which he worked when he served as mid- 
west representative for Webb & Knapp, 
which 1s doing some of the rebuilding 
there. Before joining Webb & Knapp in 
1957 (see May 1957 JourNAL, page 151), 
Mr. Hibben had been assistant to the ex 
ecutive secretary of Chicago’s Neighbor 
hood Redevelopment Commission 


DEAN SWARTZEL, 

director of the metropolitan center for 
neighborhood renewal of Chicago's Met 
ropolitan Housing and Planning Council, 
has been named deputy director of the 
Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area 
Planning Commission. A NAHRO mem 
ber, Mr. Swartzel had a long career in 
public service before joining the Chicago 
citizens group. Immediately prior to join 
ing the council, he had been with the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
its constituents, in the Chicago regional 
office, holding a number of posts, includ- 
ing: regional director of community facili- 
ties, deputy regional director of urban 
renewal, economist for the Public Hous 
ing Administration. 


JOHN T. DWYER, 

who has won a reputation as a slum- 
fighter during three terms as commis- 
sioner of Memphis’ department of public 
service, has been awarded the “Dr. James 
W. Bodley Memorial Citizenship Award” 
by Post No. | of the American Legion. 
The citation read, in part: “This man, 
in his many years of service to the city 
of Memphis, has worked with one great 
goal in view—the eradication of slums in 
order that second-rate living and second- 
rate citizenship will have no part in our 
city. His untiring efforts have aroused the 
interest of the nation. More than 20,000 
substandard dwellings in our city have 
been transferred into livable homes be- 
cause of the high standards set by his 
departinent.”” Mr. Dwyer was first elected 
a city commissioner in 1951; he was 
re-elected in 1955 and again last August 


ROBERT J. KUHN, 

electrolysis consultant to the New Orleans 
housing authority, this month was named 
1960 recipient of the Louisiana Engineer 
ing Society's “ Pechnological Accomplish 
ment” medal 
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CALUMET INDUSTRIAL AREA 


business-university team has five- 


Statement prepared by 
Thomas S. Bunsa, 
General Director, 
Purdue-Calumet 
Development Foundation 


The Purdue-Calumet Develop- 
ment Foundation is a nonprofit, 
nonpolitical organization that com- 
bines the resources and abilities of 
industry, commerce, public admin- 
istrators, and Purdue University in 
meeting the housing and planning 
needs of northwestern Indiana. 

In the Indiana portion of the 
Calumet region, which is divided 
among many individual municipal 
jurisdictions, the foundation is the 
only organization involved in all 
aspects of planning and housing— 
and with a competent professional 
staff—which has an area-wide inter- 
est across the whole Indiana _por- 
tion of the Calumet industrial com- 
plex. (The area is usually taken to 
extend south and eastwards from 
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79th Street in Chicago, around the 
shoreline of Lake Michigan, to be- 
yond Gary in the east, and to in 
clude all the lakeshore industrial 
cities and their residential sub 
urbs.) With the expected continued 
growth of industry in the area and 
its effect on population, housing, 
and transportation, the foundation 
is looking forward to a further ex 
pansion of its activities, both in 
terms of area served and work proj 
ects undertaken. In this expecta 
tion, it has the strong support of 
the governor, who in August 1959 
announced: “Because this founda 
tion, then, is already the actual 
medium for the cooperation, sup- 
port and action of industries and 
communities in this region, yet in 
a manner as to protect the auton 
omy and competitive position of 
each city and company, I have 
asked the president [of the foun- 
dation] for assistance in developing 
this organization into a_ truly 





Map at le{t shows 
area of operation of the 
Purdue-Calumet foundation 


year record of results 


Northwestern Indiana Develop 
ment Foundation.” 
The Beginning 

How did this growing organiza 
tion get its start? The idea of the 
foundation grew out of the social, 
economic, and administrative needs 
of the Calumet region after World 
War II. Economic growth in the 
area brought high prosperity and a 
need for more and more housing to 
accommodate adequately a growing 
work force. But years of neglect, 
through depression and war, had 
produced widespread areas of 
blight, intensified by overcrowding 
after the war, which continued to 
spread, despite high prosperity. In 
these circumstances, people began 
to question whether or not better 
housing and living standards should 
not be attainable in high pros 
perity and industrialists began to 
be concerned about the need for 
more and better housing and an 
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improved environment, which they 
considered necessary to hold and 
attract the required personnel to 
man their expansion programs. 

In the city of East Chicago, this 
increasing concern led to two inde- 
pendent investigations of housing 
conditions. In 1952, the two major 
employers cooperated with Purdue 
University in making an extensive 
study of their employees’ attitudes, 
problems, and desires relating to 
housing and living environment. 
In 1953, the East Chicago city ad- 
ministration, reflecting the general 
concern of the populace over hous- 
ing conditions, conducted an in 
tensive survey of certain selected 
neighborhoods, with emphasis on 
fire, health, and building code vio- 
lations. The need for early and 
drastic remedial action was high 
lighted by these studies. 

As these findings and the prob 
lems they pointed up were fully 
explored, it became evident that 
any solution would have to have 
area-wide implications, if it were 
to be lasting. ‘To meet this need, 
Purdue University proposed that a 
nonprofit foundation be set up as 
the best method of dealing with 
the problems of the area. Follow- 
ing from this recommendation, and 
alter consultation between the 
three major interests (university, 
East Chicago city administration, 
and industrial leaders in East Chi- 
cago), the Purdue-Calumet Devel- 
opment Foundation was incor- 
porated in November 1954 as a 
nonprofit organization under the 
Indiana foundation, or holding 
companies act, of 1921. 


Structure of the Organization 

The foundation membership was 
visualized by those who had _par- 
ticipated in the steps leading to its 
formation as being representative 
of all interests, while giving prece- 
dence to none. This concept is re- 
flected in the structure of the foun- 
dation, which consists of sponsor 
members, representing businesses 
and individuals contributing finan- 
cially to the foundation; public 
members, representing local govern- 
ment administration; and trustee 
members and research members, 
representing Purdue University 
and the Purdue Research Founda- 
tion, respectively. 

The business affairs of the foun- 
dation, including programming, 
staff appointments, and election of 
ofhcers are managed by a 15-mem- 
ber board of directors, one-third of 
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whom retire each year. The bylaws 
limit the places available on the 
board to each separate class of 
members—and also the voting pro- 
cedures of the general membership, 
so that no single class of member- 
ship can by itself command a ma- 
jority of votes on any question. 
Othcers of the board, including an 
executive committee, are elected 
annually. The president is Dr. R. 
Bb. Stewart, treasurer of the board 
of trustees of both Purdue Univer- 
sity and the Purdue’ Research 
Foundation, who has held this post 
since the foundation’s inception. 


Basic Purposes 

The articles of incorporation ol 
the foundation set out its powers, 
which include “to conduct investi- 
gations and research” and “to pub- 
lish and disseminate information 
and assist and otherwise participate 
in the development and execution 
ol plans for the betterment of pub- 
lic health, safety and general wel- 
fare of the people and communities 
of the state of Indiana.” 

With this power behind it, and 
with members mindful of the prob- 
lems it was created to solve, the 
foundation’s main objectives are 
briefly: 


1—The establishment olf 


compre- 
hensive city plans. 


2—The establishment, or revision, 
of appropriate city ordinances and 
provisions for their adequate en- 
forcement. 


$—Elimination of conditions of 
slums and blight throughout the 
area. 

{—Improvement and enlargement 
of the housing supply. 


5—Improvement of the general en- 
vironment necessary to sustain 
other improvements sought, includ- 
ing relief of trafhe congestion, im- 
proved shopping facilities, and 
maintenance and improvement of 
public facilities and services. 
6—Development of a coordinated 
planning approach to Calumet re- 
gional problems. 


Financing 

The working capital necessary to 
carry out the foundation's objec- 
tives has been provided by the 
contributions of sponsor members, 
ranging from sums of $100 given 
by individual sustaining sponsor 
members up to six figure amounts 
given by some of the larger indus- 
tries. To date, contributions valued 


at over 1.2 million dollars in cash 
and land have been made by these 
sponsors. 

These contributions have pro- 
vided the foundation with a firm 
financial basis from which to build 
up its staff and operations over the 
last five years. As many of the foun- 
dation’s operations have been, and 
will be, carried out under contract 
for which its expenses are reim- 
bursable, the original capital is ac- 
tually providing a revolving fund, 
sustaining the foundation’s organi- 
zation through its period of growth. 


Accomplishments to Date 

In March 1955, the writer was 
appointed general director of the 
foundation. I had formerly served 
as executive director of the Chicago 
Dwellings Association. Assembly ot 
technical staff began and an im- 
mediate start was made on a re- 
newal study in East Chicago. 

Since 1955, the foundation’s statt 
has increased to match the growing 
scope and complexity of its opera- 
tions. There are now an assistant 
director, public relations officer, a 
planning section, a research  sec- 
tion, a family service section, and 
an architectural services section (to 
advise the public on new construc- 
tion and repair and rehabilitation). 

Major accomplishments to date 
have been: 


—The planning of two urban re- 
newal projects in East Chicago, 
gross execution costs of which will 
exceed 27 million dollars; 


—Comprehensive general plans 
and revised zoning ordinances pre- 
pared for East Chicago and Hobart; 


—A housing code written for 


East Chicago; 


—~A subdivision ordinance writ 
ten for Hobart; 


—Preliminary studies made ol 
urban planning problems, with 
recommended solutions, in Whit- 
ing and Hammond, for the respec- 
tive chambers of commerce; 


—A study of trafic needs con- 
ducted in Lake County, with 
appropriate recommendations for 


- submission to the state highway 


department by the governor’s Lake 
County highway advisory commit- 
tee; 


—Plans prepared for a new mid- 
dle-income subdivision of 2100 lots 
on land owned by Purdue Research 
Foundation in the suburban town 
of Munster: 
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Chart above demonstrates organization and functions of the foundation 


—Abour ready to begin sale of 
lots in the foundation’s own 600- 
home subdivision for middle-in- 
come families in East Chicago; 

—Sole interest in the East Chi- 
cago Housing Corporation, which 
owns and operates Lakeview Apart- 
ments, built in 1957 as a relocation 
resource. 

Advantages of Approach 

Experience has shown that the 
foundation, as an _ independent 
body with regional interests, has 
been able to carry out projects that 
might not have been within the 
powers or capacities of separate, 
local, tax-supported official plan- 
ning bodies: 


1—It was able to utilize its funds 
to sustain continuing work on ur- 
ban renewal planning and retain 
its renewal staff at a time when, 
owing to the inadequacy of the 
Indiana redevelopment law, no 
federal funds were available for 
planning. A publicly-financed op- 
eration would, in these circum- 
stances, have been faced with con- 
siderable delay while necessary 
additional funds were obtained— 
and possible loss of staff, causing 
even further delay and expense. 

2—It has acted as a “catalyst” in 
bringing about the development of 
additional middle-income subdivi- 
sions of a high standard, coordi- 
nated with other housing activities 
and financed through private 


funds, but with strict controls (ad- 
ditional to the basic local codes) 
laid down by the foundation. 


3—It has been able to take special 
measures to meet the relocation 
problem in urban renewal areas: 
(a) The foundation has demon- 
strated its ability to create private- 
ly financed relocation housing. The 
86-unit Lakeview Apartments build- 
ing was constructed by a founda- 
tion subsidiary—the East Chicago 
Housing Corporation. Further, 
through its connections with spon- 
sors, the foundation was able to 
obtain advantageous financing for 
this development. (b) The founda- 
tion has officially undertaken to 
provide any additional dwelling 
units that may be required for 
needy families relocated from re- 
newal areas, through acquisition 
and rehabilitation of older struc- 
tures. 


!—The foundation is able to un- 
dertake region-wide studies, which 
can be used as guide lines in pre- 
paring plans and studies in each of 
the individual cities and towns of 
the area. 
The Future 

With the continued growth of 
the area, as other cities, such as 
Hammond, start urban renewal 
programs and as the East Chicago 
projects move into execution, the 
foundation can look forward to 
increasing responsibilities in the 
Calumet area of Indiana. 


















NEW YORK 
“Wall Street” to be redeveloped; Rockefeller leads way 


Downtown-Lower Manhattan As- 
sociation, Inc. of New York City is 
one of the 20th Century “home- 
steaders” that David Rockefeller 
was talking about in the statement 
quoted above. It is a nonprofit 
organization, chaired by Mr. Rock- 
efeller, with a roster that reads like 
who’s who in banking, commerce, 
and industry. The association’s 
trailblazing is directed at laying a 
solid foundation of knowledge for 
joint city-federal-private industry 
revitalization of, primarily, the 
Wall Street financial district and, 
in general, the whole 564-acre 
lower Manhattan area. In_ the 
words of Mr. Rockefeller: “. . . our 
association’s interests are those of 
the whole downtown community 
... we have envisioned our mission 
as that of focusing the attention of 
civic and private groups on what 
needs to be accomplished.” 

The “why” of big business’ rally- 





",..here Cin New York City] and 





in other large cities we have a new frontier ... 


a man-made wilderness of unplanned building. 


The new homesteaders are the 


planners and civic and private groups that understand 


the vital need for urban renewal... ."" David Rockefeller 


ing to the renewal cause in lower 
Manhattan is bound up in history, 
tradition, and economic facts of 
life: it was in lower Manhattan 
that New York City was born; to 
people everywhere Wall Street and 
its environs have come to represent 
the business capital of the world; 
the complex of skyscraping struc- 
tures through which some 400,000 
people pass each day represents a 
great investment in an area that in 
many ways is eminently suited for 
business. But lower Manhattan also 
is faced with old-fashioned street 
patterns and choked up traffic; a 
fringe of decaying market and in- 
dustrial facilities; the threat of eco- 
nomic strangulation posed by too 
little room for expansion. For these 
problems, urban renewal has come 
to be recognized as the answer. 

The Downtown-Lower Manhat- 
tan Association, like the San Fran- 
cisco Planning and Urban Renewal 


Association (see next page) , repre- 
sents a merger of two existing Civic 
groups, an oldtimer and a com- 
parative newcomer: (1) the old 
Downtown Manhattan Association 
—an organization that for some 15 
years had been working to promote 
civic improvement; (2) the Com- 
mittee on Lower Manhattan, which, 
with encouragement from the may- 
or and other city officials, was or- 
ganized in 1956 by chamber of 
commerce members, — specifically 
with Title I operations for the fi- 
nancial district in mind. The 
merger came about in 1958, with 
the new group continuing and ex- 
panding the work of the two ab- 
sorbed organizations. 

Today, the Downtown-Lower 
Manhattan Association has a 64- 
man board of directors; an execu- 
tive committee of 12; and 175 
member firms that pay up to $5000 
a year in dues. The association's 
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1960 budget is pegged at $160,000, 
half of which will be used to con- 
tinue studies into what’s needed in 
the way of improvements in the 
lower Manhattan area, with the 
balance going for administrative 
costs and sponsorship of civic af- 
fairs. 

None of DLMA’s money goes for 
direct sponsorship of renewal or 
rehabilitation projects. But, indi- 
rectly, the association is serving as 
a spark to get the urban renewal 
fire to roaring in the downtown 
area: it is partly responsible for 
something of a building boom that 
has developed in the downtown 
area; it is, through a “Hearst 
Medal” award and other methods, 
providing incentive for firms to 
put their houses in order and re- 
modeling and rehabilitation has 
picked up. 

Less spectacular in terms of im- 
mediate results but more significant 
in terms of future impact is an- 
other association achievement: the 
release ‘last October of a report 
recommending some basic improve- 
ments as a starting point for long- 
range renewal of lower Manhattan. 
(The proposals already have gotten 
a nod from the city board of esti- 
mate.) The October report was 
based upon studies started in 1957, 
when the Committee on Lower 
Manhattan, armed with a $300,000 
check from subscribers (see Octo- 
ber 1957 JourNAL, page 361), hired 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill to 
study the downtown area. The re- 
port blueprints changes in traffic 
patterns and zoning that are con- 
sidered necessary before any more 
intensive over-all planning can be 
done and recommends two specific 
Title I projects designed to elimi- 
nate the decay at the fringes of 
lower Manhattan and to allow for 
expansion of the financial district. 
The association has promised to 
seek redevelopers when the time 
comes for the city to undertake the 
clearance projects. 

Vital to the way the association 
has worked both in undertaking 
the initial studies of the downtown 
area and in stimulating voluntary 
renewal has been wholehearted co- 
operation from city agencies. Liai- 
son is maintained by the associa- 
tion’s executive committee with 
such agencies as the plan commis- 
sion, the slum clearance committee, 
the traffic department, and the de- 
partment of marine and aviation. 
All plans and proposals are dis- 
cussed with officials as they come up. 
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SAN FRANCISCO CITIZEN GROUP, BUSINESS 
GROUP JOIN TO PUSH REDEVELOPMENT 


Announced in the Golden Gate City in December was the 
birth of the San Francisco Planning and Urban Renewal Associ- 
ation. Heir to enough money to buy plenty of pablum, the strip- 
ling is already out of blue booties and on its own two feet and 
predictions are that the newcomer will carry on in the best tradi 
tions of its family line: it is the offspring of the old San Francisco 
Planning and Housing Association and what is known as the 
Blyth-Zellerbach Committee. 

The old planning and housing association had a reputation 
for knowhow in getting ideas across to the people and to local 
officials. Organized in 1906, after the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire, the association through the years worked tirelessly to 
promote such things as a city master plan; passage of redevelop- 
ment enabling legislation; adoption of new zoning ordinances 
and a minimum standards housing code; better administration 
of housing and slum clearance. The association’s big problem 
was that it lacked the money to do more of what it was best at. 

On the other hand, the Blyth-Zellerbach Committee since its 
start in 1955 always has had generous financial support—its 
founders were the big downtown financiers (see October 1957 
JouRNAL, page 361) —and it has been able to do things in a big 
way. With its money, for example, the committee was able to 
undertake the initial studies that eventually led to the dramatic 
plans that have won national attention as the Golden Gate 
redevelopment project. What the committee has lacked: a com- 
prehensive approach to citizen action in renewal. 

It was not, however, till the spring of 1959 that the planning 
and housing group and the Blyth-Zellerbach outfit began to 
realize that together they could make beautiful music. It was at 
that time that they cosponsored a special study—it was conducted 
by Aaron Levine, a Philadelphia planning consultant—and it was 
out of this activity that the idea for the new association was born. 
As a starter, the Blyth-Zellerbach Committee agreed to contribute 
$30,000 for each of three years to finance reorganization of the 
planning and housing association into the planning and urban 
renewal association. The new group, under the terms of the 
committee contribution, was to: (1) hire a permanent executive 
director and staff; (2) encourage participation of more of the 
business community; (3) develop a comprehensive program for 
aiding and stimulating active and effective planning and renewal 
programs; (4) solicit new memberships in order to get an addi- 
tional $20,000 for a proposed total annual budget of $50,000. 

John Hirten, Jr., formerly of the Stockton redevelopment 
agency, started work as executive director of the new organization 
in December (see November 1959 JouRNAL, page 349). As a first 
step in getting the new organization off the ground, Mr. Hirten 
visited with leaders of similar citizens groups in other cities; from 
his observations, it is hoped, will come some ideas for making the 
San Francisco organization a dynamic force in the local planning 
and renewal program. Says Mr. Hirten: “This is the first time 
that businessmen have given strong support to citizen efforts on 
a broad basis in San Francisco. It is an encouraging indication 
that the city is moving ahead... .” 








SPOKANE 





businessmen raise $150,000 for center-city study 


Statement prepared by 
L. W. Markham, 
Secretary, Spokane Unlimited, Inc. 


Spokane, a city of 190,000 per- 
sons, is a service and supply center 
for a large area, called the “Inland 
Empire.” It is a railroad center 
and its wholesale and retail busi- 
ness volume is larger than in most 
cities of its size. Its central business 
district is also proportionately large. 
The early wholesale and retail es 
tablishments were located on the 
rights of way or convenient to the 
terminals of the four transconti- 
nental railroads serving the city. 

As automobiles and trucks in- 
creased, with resultant parking and 
traffic problems, residential areas 
were developed beyond Spokane’s 
city limits and many wholesale and 
warehouse businesses were relocated 
outside the central business district. 
This shift was accompanied by the 
construction of numerous shop- 
ping centers and considerable strip 
development on arterials icading 
to the city center. The result has 
been a sharp increase in downtown 
first-floor vacancies and unused 
downtown warehouse space. 


Mobilizing for Action 

The realty board, the building 
owners and managers association, 
and the board of trustees of the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce 
were concerned about the trend 
and all recognized that something 
should be done to reverse it. Action 
was triggered by three develop- 
ments: (1) the announcement that 
Sears, Roebuck was leaving the 
downtown area; (2) controversy 
over the proper location of a new 
civic center for administration and 
cultural buildings, following a 
recommendation on its location by 
a special study committee appoint- 
ed by the city council; and (3) an 
increase in unemployment result- 
ing from the 1958 leveling off of 
payrolls and a cutback in employ- 
ment in the aluminum industry, 
Spokane’s largest single payroll. 

The trustees of the chamber 
made the first move. They author- 
ized the president to name a chair- 
man and to arrange a meeting of 
substantial property owners, retail- 
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ers, and newspaper and utility ofh- 
cials to discuss the problem and to 
attempt to find a solution. John 
G. F. Hieber, a property owne1 
who is also president of the Spok- 
ane taxpayers association, was 
named chairman and 17 men at- 
tended the first meeting. They 
agreed that a long-range redevelop- 
ment program could be successful, 
provided it was preceded by a 
thorough economic, population, 
and land-use study. They agreed 
also that private funds only were 
available to defray the cost of the 
program and that they would ac- 
cept the responsibility of raising 
them. 

Five nationally known firms were 
interviewed and Ebasco Services, 
Inc. was chosen. Thomas E. Flow- 
ers, Jr., director of community 
planning for Ebasco, was named 
project director for the Spokane 
study, which is to cost $100,000. As 
soon as agreement had been reached 
with Ebasco, the Spokane business- 
men who had been meeting infor- 
mally as a committee, formed a 
corporation named “Spokane Un- 
limited” and invited other busi- 
nessmen to join them in the pro- 
gram. The invitation was accepted 
and 30 directors, including the 
original 17, were elected. All down- 
town property owners and proprie- 
tors are expected to become*mem- 
bers of the corporation. 

The purposes of the corporation 
as stated in the articles of incorpora- 
tion are: “To further and promote 
the general welfare of the City of 
Spokane and the surrounding ter- 
ritory known as the Inland Empire; 
to aid and encourage existing busi- 
nesses and industries therein; to 
determine the possibility of success- 
ful operations of new industries 
and to determine the possible effect 
of modernization and beautification 
programs upon the businesses .. . 
and to make studies and/or sur- 
veys .. . and to distribute such in- 
formation . . . for the purpose of 
encouraging and inducing indus- 
tries to locate in the City of 
Spokane and the Inland Empire 
and to encourage local businesses 
to embark upon modernization and 
beautification programs to enhance 


the continued growth of the City 
of Spokane; to employ engineers, 
accountants, architects, clerks 

to acquire by purchase, lease o1 
otherwise and to hold lands, build- 
ings and interests in land and 
buildings . . . capital stock, bonds 
of other corporations . . . contracts, 
leases and commercial and negoti- 
able securities ... to borrow money 
and to mortgage any of the corpora- 
tion’s property or assets .. . and to 
do all things necessary to accom- 
plish the purposes of the objects 
here enumerated Although 
central business district redevelop- 
ment is the immediate goal, au- 
thority is vested in the corporation 
to promote commercial and indus- 
trial payrolls. 

At present the corporation has 
no paid employees. In addition to 
the $100,000 to pay the Ebasco fee, 
$50,000 is being raised to meet con- 
tingencies and to defray costs of 
implementing the program, not 
covered by the Ebasco contract. 

Study Program 

The Ebasco program, to be con- 
ducted in stages, includes economic 
research and analysis, submission 
of a tentative plan, preparation of a 
firm development plan, prepara- 
tion of a civic center plan, and an 
implementing or execution  pro- 
posal. The economic studies are 
now being completed. In making 
these studies, Ebasco is working 
closely with the city planning com- 
mission and other organizations 
that have conducted economic 
studies. Surveys of land and build- 
ing use, studies of commercial and 
industrial activities in the down- 
town area, future population and 
income trends, will all be consid- 
ered before the tentative plan is 
submitted. Once a final plan has 
been submitted and agreed upon, 
Ebasco is to offer recommendations 
on a financing program for the pro- 
posed development. Close liaison 
is being maintained with city off- 
cials and the city planning commis- 
sion so that actual redevelopment 
can be integrated with city capital 
improvements and so that early un- 
derstanding can be reached on any 
necessary legislative proposals. Con- 
sideration will be given to includ- 
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ing urban renewal in the over-all 
program. 


Beauty a Goal 

Spokane is situated in a valley, 
bisected by the swift flowing 
Spokane River, with rim-rock to 
the south and west and foothills 
to the north. While full advantage 
has been taken of the natural beau- 
ty of the city in the residential 
areas, little advantage has been 
taken in the central business dis- 
trict of the scenic beauty of the 
river. Because of the terrain, the 
railroad routes parallel each other 
and two of them follow the river 
banks. The new freeway for a fed- 
eral interstate highway will also 
parallel the railroads. For several 
years, leading Spokane architects 
have advocated the relocation of 
the railroads and a river beautifica- 
tion program. Both the Spokane 
businessmen and Ebasco oflficials 
are hopeful that some consolida- 
tion of railroad routes can be made, 
so that a beautification program 
can be implemented. Ebasco ofh- 
cials plan on striking a balance be- 
tween beauty and functionalism. 

Traffic patterns, parking ade- 
quacy, access streets and arterials, 
and interchanges to the new high- 
way freeway, are all being studied. 
The final plan will include pro- 
posals to correct existing conges- 
tion and to provide adequate park- 
ing at strategic locations. The over- 
all plan is to be developed and 
put into execution in not more 
than 15 months. 


Results Already 

In the meantime, its effects are 
already being felt. Since discussion 
on the plan started, two large down- 
town property transfers have taken 
place. Both of them will result in 
the razing of old buildings and the 
erection of modern structures. One 
of them will be a new 3.5 million 
dollar office building—the first to 
be built in Spokane in six years. 
Other modernization programs are 
being considered. 

While the members of Spokane 
Unlimited realize that the program 
they are now initiating is of years 
duration and will require a great 
deal of effort, money, and coopera- 
tion, they recognize that the central 
business district of Spokane must 
be made easily accessible, extreme- 
ly functional, and very attractive 
if it is to continue to be the magnet 
that attracts its own citizens to it 
as well as the residents of neighbor- 
ing Inland Empire cities. More 
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BINGHAMTON, N. Y. BUSINESSMEN JOIN 
FORCES FOR RENEWAL OF COUNTY AREA 


V. D. F.—that’s the monogram of the Valley Development 
Foundation, an organization created late last year by big busi- 
nessmen in the Binghamton, New York area. The letters, as they 
are used on foundation stationery, also stand for Vision, Deter- 
mination, and Faith, qualities that brought area businessmen 
into the renewal field: Vision—to understand the needs of the 
area and to see its potentials; Determination—to do something 
about existing conditions; Faith—in the future of the area 
enough faith to invest large amounts of money. 

Richard E. Pille, president of the Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company and a vice-president of VDF, in attempting to 
explain the thinking behind the setting up of the renewal organ 
ization last year, put it this way: “If our area is to realize its full 
potentialities in the economic prosperity that many foresee for 
the ‘Golden 60s,’ we cannot permit any further delay in prepar- 
ing our communities to meet the challenges and opportunities 
which most surely will be presented . . . accelerated economic 
expansion has rapidly followed the bringing in of new super- 
highways. . .. We are in an enviable position because of our 
centralized location in the state, with its proximity to the eastern 
major markets. But thie area must be ready, which it is not now, 
to take advantage of the opportunities . . . that are sure to come.” 

Because, as Mr. Pille noted, VDF’s short history is closely 
linked with the interstate highway program and what new busi- 
ness opportunities it can provide, the foundation operates on a 
rather unusual level for a business-oriented renewal group: its 
work could cover all of Broome county, including what is known 
as the Tri-Cities urban area, which includes, in addition to 
Binghamton, Johnson City and Endicott. The foundation's 
specific purposes: to give guidance and direction to, and marshal 
support for, whatever private or public urban renewal projects 
may be undertaken; to stimulate the community’s consideration 
and interest in all matters necessary for the over-all orderly 
development, growth, and economic stability of the greater 
trading area; to supplement and assist in coordinating the work 
of local planning agencies; to encourage private investment in 
soundly planned projects. To fulfill these purposes, the founda- 
tion will maintain close liaison with interested local public 
agencies and such private groups, as, for example, the chamber 
of commerce. 

There are some 30 industrial, business, and financial enter- 
prises backing VDF and it has a 22-man board of directors, 
headed up by VDF President Cornelius C. Van Patten, president 
of the Binghamton Savings Bank. Though announcement of the 
foundation formation came in February 1959, not till September 
did it really get going: it was then that a topnotch oldtimer in 
the housing and renewal field—Oliver C. Winston, a NAHRO 
founder and a past president—started as executive director of the 
group (see July-August 1959 JOURNAL, page 224). 





than 50 per cent of Spokane’s retail 
sales are made to residents from 
outside Spokane city limits and the 
men backing Spokane Unlimited 
know that these sales must be main- 
tained if Spokane business is to 
grow and prosper. 

Because the rewards are so great, 
the Spokane businessmen are will- 
ing to invest $150,000. They believe 
that the results will justify the in- 


vestment. They believe that prop- 
erty values will be retained and in- 
creased in the central business dis 
trict. They believe, also, that down- 
town improvement will encourage 
industrial expansion and will at- 
tract new payrolls. They believe 
that the entire Spokane metropoli- 
tan area will benefit and that they 
will share in increased business and 
values. 
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downtown businessmen out to renew center city 


Statement prepared by 
G. Yates Cook, 
Executive Director, 
Federal City Council 


Washington, D. C., is the capital 
of the United States and the capital 
of the free world. It has a stature 
and a dignity that belongs to it 
alone. Washington is the biggest 
tourist attraction in the nation. In 
1957, more than 9 million visitors 
spent more than 352 million dol- 
lars in Washington. 

Washington is a city, too. It is a 
city in the same economic, govern- 
mental, and cultural sense that 
New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco are cities. Like other cities, 
Washington has a downtown. And, 
like other downtowns, Washing- 
ton’s downtown is in trouble. It is 
in trouble because of obsolescent 
buildings, inadequate streets, insuf- 
ficient parking, and the explosion 
of Washington’s suburbs. 

And, like the business leaders in 
the most progressive cities in the 
nation, Washington’s business lead- 
ers are realizing that “As down- 
town goes, so goes the city.” 

This realization, late but not too 
late, they hope, has crystallized into 
the National Capital Downtown 
Committee, Inc., a group of busi- 
ness and community leaders who 
had the vision and the daring to 
see the problem and a way to solve 
it. 

History of Committee 

The committee was the product 
of a double-barreled study of the 
downtown done under the sponsor- 
ship of the Joint Policy Committee 
on Downtown created by the Fed- 
eral City Council and the National 
Capital Planning Commission, by 
a small group of professional 
planning and economics consul- 
tants. They recommended first a 


fundamental shift in basic policy 
in the major planning effort in 
Washington, with emphasis to be 
placed on the planning and devel- 
opment of the downtown. After 
several specific recommendations 
on planning area boundaries and 
the locations of the “inner loop” 
highway, the consultants and the 
panel recommended that the joint 
policy committee be expanded and 
its life extended, with broad repre- 
sentation from downtown business 
interests. 

This expanded joint policy com- 
mittee became the National Capi- 
tal Downtown Committee. It is 
dedicated to the development of a 
plan for the rejuvenation of down- 
town through its own efforts and 
by encouraging the cooperation of 
such public and private agencies 
as the District of Columbia govern- 
ment, the Capital Transit Com- 
pany, the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission, the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency, and the Motor 
Vehicle Parking Agency. . 

Robert C. Baker, president of the 
American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, was elected president of the 
Downtown Committee. Robert H. 
Levi, president of The Hecht Com- 
pany, was elected vice-president 
and Admiral (Ret.) Oswald S. Col- 
clough, acting president of George 
Washington University, was named 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. In addition to the executive 
committee, a board of directors of 
37 men was created. 


The committee was incorporated 


as a nonprofit, nonstock organizat- 
tion. 


Financing 
To develop a plan, the commit- 
tee thought it would take two to 
three years and that they would 
need about $200,000 a year to do it. 
For practical purposes, the com- 


mittee set a goal of $570,000 to be 
raised by subscription from depart- 
ment stores, retail stores, property 
owners, newspapers, banks, utili- 
ties, parking facilities, hotels, radio 
and television stations, insurance 
firms, construction firms, restau- 
rants, airlines, theaters, and other 
individuals and companies with 
financial interests in the downtown 
area. 

More than $500,000 has already 
been pledged, with the retailers, 
large and small, and the newspa- 
pers as the major subscribers. Re- 
tailers were assessed a weekly sub- 
scription ranging from $5 to $40, 
based on their annual net volume 
of business. 


Staff Named 

In November, the committee an- 
nounced it had selected a director 
from among the 30 men it had con- 
sidered for the job—Knox Banner 
of Little Rock, Arkansas. Banner 
was uniquely qualified for the posi- 
tion. As executive director of the 
Little Rock Housing Authority, he 
had shaped and carried out one of 
the most aggressive and successful 
urban renewal programs in the na- 
tion, with one project completed, 
four in execution, three in plan- 
ning (including the Central Little 
Rock Downtown Renewal Pro- 
ject), and one in the application 
stage, all totaling four-and-a-half 
square miles of Little Rock. He had 
been president of the National 
Association of Housing and Rede- 
velopment Officials in 1956-57 and 
had a national reputation as a man 
who got things done. 

And he was one of the original 
incorporators and was the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Urban Pro- 
gress Association of Little Rock, a 
nonprofit corporation similar in 
organization and intent to the Na- 
tional Capital Downtown Commit- 
tee. Urban Progress’ record of ac- 
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complishment during the one year 
of its existence was proof of Ban- 
ner’s ability to work with business- 
men for the welfare of their com- 
munity and to arouse their active 
participation in downtown rede- 
velopment. 

In January, Banner announced 
that O. O. McCracken, director of 
development of the St. Louis Hous- 
ing and Land Clearance for Rede- 
velopment Authorities, had  ac- 
cepted the post of deputy director. 
McCracken, also a veteran in urban 
renewal, played a large part in the 
successful and pace-setting Plaza 
project in downtown St. Louis, 
now nearing completion, and in 
two other major projects adjacent 
to downtown St. Louis and totaling 
more than a square mile. 

Eventually, the committee staff 
will include a principal planner, a 
design planner, a traffic engineer, 
draftsmen, a statistical clerk, secre- 
taries, and stenographers. 


Six-Point Program 
The committee has assigned the 
staff a six-point work program: 
I—An intensive —_ building-by- 
building, block-by-block plan. 


2—Specific proposals for the inte- 
gration of buildings, open spaces, 
streets, transit, pedestrian circula- 
tion, and vehicular traffic. 

3—A workable plan for the par- 
ticipation of private enterprise ac- 
tion, investment, and public urban 
renewal activities. 

4—Generalized design 
for private redevelopers. 


studies 


5—Specific projects for the en- 
hancement of downtown. 


6—Comprehensive and _ long- 
range promotion of downtown. 


Although the Downtown Com- 
mittee is getting ready to put the 
emphasis on planning and develop- 
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ment where its consultants said the 
emphasis should go—downtown— 
its members realize that the down- 
town area is a part of the city and 
the entire metropolitan area and 
that planning for Washington's 
downtown will be in some ways 
unlike planning for the downtown 
of any other city, because of the 
large number of federal buildings 
and installations and because the 
government of the District is di- 
rectly by the Congress through the 
District commissioners. The com- 
mittee recognizes, therefore, that 
it has an obligation to tie its plans 
in with other programs—the com 
prehensive plan of the District of 
Columbia, for instance, with due 
regard for highways, mass transpor- 
tation, urban renewal, and othe 
specialized studies. 

Fortunately, the committee will 
have the opportunity to draw upon 
the resources and to work with 
other organizations that are vitally 
interested in the economic pros 
perity and physical development of 
Washington — the Federal City 
Council, a nonprofit, nonpartisan 
community action organization; 
the National Capital Planning 
Commission, responsible for the 
location of federal facilities; the 
District commissioners; the Rede- 
velopment Land Agency; the Board 
of Trade; and other groups. 

The committee has chosen for 
itself an immense task. It knows 
that . . . and it knows that the 
obstacles it faces are almost insur- 
mountable. But the committee 
knows that its members have the 
biggest financial stake in down- 
town—the most to gain, the most 
to lose. 

But they know, too, that they 
have an obligation to see to it that 
the national capital and the capital 
of the free an is as beautiful in 
its existence as it was in the dreams 
of Pierre L’Enfant. 















































Pictured above in “the field” are 
G. Yates Cook, author of the article 
starting on page 12; Robert Levi, 
vice-president of the Hecht-May 
Company; and Robert Baker, presi- 
dent of American Security and 
Trust Company, who serve, respec- 
tively, as assistant secretary, vice- 
president, and president of the 
downtown committee out to renew 
Washington, D. C.’s central busi- 
ness district. 
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Chamber of Commerce backs renewal 


Statement prepared by 
Daniel J. Ahern, 

Manager, Urban 
Development Department, 
Greater Boston 

Chamber of Commerce 


‘The Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and _ its predecessors 
have served the Boston area for 
nearly a half century. During that 
period, the chamber has supported 
an impressive list of physical im- 
provements in the community. 

In 1954, the directors of the 
chamber, reflecting the attitude 
among the membership, decided 
that a special department—an_ ur- 
ban development department — 
should be created to assist business- 
men in contending with the city’s 
fiscal problems, the relentless spread 
of blight and obsolescence, and the 
steady deterioration of traffic and 
transit conditions. The department 
has the specific responsibility of 
originating and supporting those 
public policies that advance the 
urban renewal program and that 
lead toward improved metropolitan 
transportation. 

In addition to its public policy 
actions, the department also pro- 
motes particular concrete projects 
among the membership; provides 
extensive educational services to 
the members and the public; and 
engages in research in urban re- 
newal, local government, and trans- 
portation. 

The chamber of commerce is in- 
corporated. It has a president, 40 
directors, 4000 members, a staff of 
40, a budget of $432,000. The ur- 
ban development department has 
five committees with 70 members: 
a staff of four, including one spe- 
cialist in economic research and 
one in governmental research; a 
budget of $35,000. 

Major figures on our urban re- 
newal committees include: Thomas 
A. McDermott, group manager of 
Sears, Roebuck Inc.; William J]. 
Furlong, real estate officer of the 
First National Bank of Boston and 
treasurer of the Beacon Redevelop- 
ment Corporation; Murray Weiss, 
president of Hew Construction 
Company and director of the 
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Beacon Redevelopment Corpora- 
tion; Arthur J. Gartland, partner 
of Cronin, Gartland Inc.; John A. 
Volpe, president, John A. Volpe 
Construction Company and former 
federal highway administrator. 

Most of the leading figures in 
our urban renewal activities are 
also members of the Boston real 
estate board. Several are business- 
men associated with settlement 
houses or organizations such as the 
Urban League and, consequently, 
bring to our program not only an 
economic interest, but well defined 
social interests. 


Accomplishments to Date 

Legislation—The chamber has 
supported a great body of legis- 
lation designed to expand and 
accelerate urban renewal: (a) es- 
tablishment of the Boston Redevel- 
opment Authority; (b) a major 
increase in the city’s borrowing 
power for urban renewal; (c) an 
expansion of the redevelopment 
authority's condemnation powers. 


Projects—In 1956, the chamber 
was asked by public agencies to 
form an advisory committee to help 
plan a 150 million dollar govern- 
ment center in downtown Boston. 
A committee was set up and it 
assisted in the planning and cam- 
paigned for enabling legislation, 
which has been enacted. At present, 
the city and federal governments 
are negotiating key questions in 
the plan. It is hoped that construc- 
tion will begin this year. [Cover 
picture shows view of this center. ] 

Since 1956, the chamber has been 
promoting the concept of limited 
dividend (moderate-rental) hous- 
ing. Three members of our com- 
mittee formed the Beacon Rede- 
velopment Corporation, which has 
planned and basically financed an 
810-unit, 9 million dollar Whitney 
Street development. [ July-August 
1959 JOURNAL carries picture of 
project—page 233.] Construction 
should begin as soon as final public 
approvals are given early this 
spring. If this project is successful, 
others will follow. 

Last November, the chamber and 
the Boston Society of Architects 








published a new design for redevel- 
opment of the Boston waterfront 
(see picture): an advanced version 
of a scheme presented by the city 
planning board in 1956. There is 
new active interest among substan- 
tial local developers in executing 
this project. The chamber may un- 
dertake cost and feasibility studies 
to expedite action. 


Education for Businessmen—Over 
the past two years, the chamber’s 
monthly magazine, Greater Boston 
Business, has been used extensively 
to educate our 4000 members on 
the challenge of renewal. This year 
we hope to sponsor clinics on re- 
habilitation. 


Education for the Public—A 
principal objective has been the 
education of the general public to 
prepare citizens for direct partici- 
pation in renewal. Educational 
projects have included: 


“City in a Shadow” (1957), an award- 
winning, 28-minute documentary film, pre- 
pared in collaboration with WBZ-TV and 
seen by over 4 million persons in this 
area and nationally. (We honestly feel 
that this is the best film ever made on 
the subject of urban renewal.) 


“Boston: Time, Space and _ People” 
(June 1959): as a major feature of the 
Boston arts festival, the city planning 
board and the chamber co-sponsored an 
exhibit on planning, with emphasis on 
the historical growth of the city. 


“Boston in The Age of Redevelopment” 
(1959) : a 30-minute slide presentation on 
current and prospective redevelopment, 
designed for showing at service and neigh- 
borhood clubs. 

Urban renewal information booklets 
(1959-60): a series in publication by Bos- 
ton. College and the chamber, under a 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation grant. The first 
leaflet came out last fall and described 
for property owners the kinds of home 
improvements that can be made with no 
tax increase. The second, on financing 
home improvement, will be published 
this month. 


Rehabilitation—There has been 
no organized action in Boston on 
rehabilitation. The chamber has 
made some surveys but we find this 
to be a_ particularly frustrating 
phase of renewal. We hope to 
launch some pilot activity this year. 


Code Enforcement—Members of 
our committee helped write Bos- 
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ton’s housing code. The chamber 
agitated for its adoption and en- 
forcement, which began last year in 
a few conservation areas. 

The chamber has supported leg- 
islation and studies to provide 
Boston with a new zoning code. 
Final adoption, however, is still at 
least 18 months away. 


City and Regional Planning— 
The chamber has assisted the plan- 
ning board by supporting an ade- 
quate budget, plus special appro- 
priations, by helping to implement 
major proposals, such as the gov- 
ernment center, and by collaborat- 
ing on educational efforts. Each 
year since 1955, the chamber has 
filed or supported legislation to 
create a Boston area regional plan- 
ning agency. Each year, the bill 
has been defeated . . . but suburban 
support is mounting. 


Dollar Sense 
Here are some of the financial 
incentives for Boston businessmen 
participating in urban renewal. 


—Boston’s tax rate is now $101 and will 
be $107 next year: the highest real prop- 
erty tax among large cities . . . and the 
assessment ratio is unusually steep. This 
condition is due less to governmental 
extravagances than it is to the fact that 
assessed valuations have dropped 500 
million dollars since 1932. Large-scale 
urban renewal offers the only hope of 






Downtown waterfront redevelopment as proposed by the chamber of commerce and society of architects. 


checking this decline and strengthening 
the real estate tax base. The present 
renewal program will add 70 million 
dollars to the tax base—but a much larger 
program is needed together with strict 
municipal economy to reduce the back- 
breaking burden on the taxpayer 


—QOur construction industry members will 
benefit from the 380 million dollars of 
public and private construction in the 
present program. The building trades 
unions represented on our committees 
are solidly behind this job-producing 
program. While no rehabilitation action 
has begun, we were able to stimulate 
great interest in that phase of renewal 
by our forecast of an 800 million dollar 
market in a basic rehabilitation program. 


—Boston is geographically a very small 
city with very little land for industrial 
development. Urban renewal can provide 
the strategically placed, low-cost land that 
is needed. Our first federally-aided Title I 
project, known as the New York Streets 
project, now completed, is industrial. 


—Blight has already penetrated the down- 
town core into the 100 per cent retail 
area. Downtown owners and merchants 
are shedding their traditional independ- 
ence, preparing to work cooperatively 
for the type of downtown renewal en- 
visioned in a shopping mall that would 
open on a scene of major historic im 
portance. 


—Downtowners are now interested in 
major housing programs. They see the 
necessity of fighting to hold middle-class 
neighborhoods and the sales and labor 
markets they represent. Furthermore, they 
cannot afford the adverse public cost- 
income ratio that occurs as middle-class 
neighborhoods decline 





ST. LOUIS 


downtown brought out of doldrums by businessmen 


Statement prepared by 
Gordon L. Hopper, 
Promotion Director, 
Downtown in St. Louis, Inc. 


Like most large American cities, 
St. Louis had been faced with the 
threat of a sick and dying central 
business district in recent years. 
And, like many of these cities, the 
disease was allowed to run its 
course virtually unchecked until 
drastic treatment remained the 
only hope for cure and survival. 

An assortment of well-known ills 
beset downtown St. Louis. First, 
there was the migration to the sub- 
urbs, with much of the purchasing 
power of the metropolitan area 
moving a considerable distance 
from the central business district. 
This move was followed by the de- 
velopment of suburban shopping 
centers that captured an alarming 
amount of the retail market. And, 
finally, came the scatteration of 
offices and industry away from 
downtown or nearby. 

Downtown began to decay, as the 
suburbs prospered and grew. Re- 
spectable old streets became skid 
rows. Street and parking facilities 
failed to grow with modern traffic 
demands; many buildings became 
dingy and rundown; business ac- 
tivity decreased . . . and the state- 
ment “downtown is dead” became 
popular. 


1957-Action Starts 

By mid-1957, a group of business- 
men who refused to believe that 
“downtown is dead” decided to ex- 
plore the possibilities of reviving 
an admittedly ailing downtown St. 
Louis. An exhaustive and detailed 
study of downtown assets and lia- 
bilities, and of possible courses of 
action to halt the steady deterio- 
ration, was made. Action taken by 
other cities to counteract these 
problems was surveyed. 

Late that summer, the diagnosis 
was completed and it was con- 
cluded that it was not too late to 
save and revitalize downtown St, 
Louis. Unified action within the 
framework of an organization com- 
posed of a broad cross-section of 
downtown interests was called for. 
A two-pronged program for the 
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promotion and redevelopment of 
the central business district was 
recommended for the organiza- 
tion’s action. 

The business community re- 
sponded and by June 1958 the 
proposed organization, Downtown 
in St. Louis, Inc., was established 
as a not-for-profit corporation. 
Membership was .opened to all 
types of downtown businesses—re- 
tailers, banks, hotels and _ restau- 
rants, investment houses, public 
utilities, communications, service 
industries, and professional firms. 
Starting with a small nucleus of 
the larger firms within a compact 
downtown area, the membership 
has grown constantly, until today 
some 250 businesses are contribut- 
ing to and working with Downtown 
in St. Louis, Inc. 


Organizational Structure 
Policy decisions are made by the 
board of directors composed of 20 
representative business and civic 
leaders. Heading up activity in the 
various areas of the  organiza- 
tion’s interests are eight standing 
committees responsible for down- 
town clean-up and _ beautification, 
finance, membership, office build- 
ings, planning and redevelopment, 
promotions, street lighting, and 

Christmas street decorations. 


The full-time staff consists of an 
executive secretary, promotion di- 
rector, and a secretary-bookkeeper. 
The executive secretary coordinates 
the over-all program of the organi- 
zation and, with the board of di- 
rectors and planning committee, is 
directly responsible for redevelop- 
ment activities. The promotion 
director acts as assistant to the ex- 
ecutive secretary, with particular 
responsibility in the areas of pro- 
motion, advertising, and publicity. 

The approximately $200,000 an- 
nual budget of Downtown in St. 
St. Louis, Inc. is obtained on an 
equitable basis from the various 
classes of members, which for this 
purpose, are broken down into ten 
groups: building owners, financial 
institutions, hotels, press, radio and 
television, retailers, utilities, transit, 
parking, and miscellaneous. Each 
group is assigned a quota and this 


amount then is apportioned into 
specific dues for the various mem- 
bers within the category. 

To date, approximately 75 pe 
cent of the budget has been devoted 
to promotional activities on the 
theory that the first step in down- 
town rejuvenation is the creation 
of new interest and activity. As the 
promotional efforts become better 
established, an increasing amount 
of the budget and activity of the 
organization will be channeled into 
redevelopment efforts. 


Results: New Attitudes 

Activities of Downtown in St. 
Louis, Inc. have resulted in sub- 
stantial and dramatic gains, both 
promotionally and in the area of 
redevelopment, in the year and a 
half of the organization’s existence. 

Certainly a new spirit in and 
about downtown St. Louis is evi- 
dent. To a great extent, this change 
has resulted from a series of promo- 
tional events, in most cases special 
days with unusual and exciting at- 
tractions to bring people into the 
central business district. These pro- 
motions have included, among oth- 
ers, such events as a “Lincoln Day,” 
with free day-long showings of a 
Lincoln movie in a downtown the- 
ater; “Cardinal Day,” honoring the 
St. Louis Cardinals and having the 
team in a “downtown dugout,” 
where the public could meet indi- 
vidual players; a “Circus Day” with 
free acts, clowns, and a parade on 
downtown streets; a fashion show 
held in a temporary downtown 
mall; a “Salute to Music” featuring 
the outstanding St. Louis musical 
organizations in a free downtown 
concert; and downtown Christmas 
street decorations, done on a lavish 
scale for the first time in more than 
50 years in downtown St. Louis. 

We believe these events, every 
one of which has been highly suc- 
cessful, have served a two-fold pur- 
pose: attracting more shoppers into 
the downtown area and creating a 
new “image” of progress, enthusi- 
asm, and aggressiveness in the cen- 
tral business district. 


Results: New Buildings 
This latter result has helped im- 
mensely in our redevelopment ef- 
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forts by focusing attention of 
prospective developers on the new 
potential of downtown and the 
nearby areas of the city. There is 
no doubt that these efforts, along 
with an “image creating” advertis- 
ing campaign and direct redevelop- 
ment efforts, have caused a resurg- 
ence of downtown activity. 

For example: 

On the long-neglected Mississippi 
Riverfront, the 30 million dollar 
Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
morial is at last becoming a reality. 
Original planning for this national 
monument, begun more than 25 
years ago, was subjected to delay 
after delay until aggressive action 
spurred the eventual firming-up of 
plans and establishment of a target 
date for completion. By 1964, this 
memorial with its 600 foot high 
stainless steel Saarinen arch, will 
be a reality. 

Adjacent to the national memo- 
rial, Lewis Kitchen’s Mansion 
House Center, a complex of high- 
rise luxury apartments, office build- 
ings, and a motor hotel, is in an 
advanced stage of planning and ap- 
proval. The way was paved for this 
45 million dollar project by efforts 
of Downtown in St. Louis, Inc., 
which encouraged the board of 
aldermen to declare the rundown 
area blighted and thus make it 
eligible for redevelopment under 
Missouri statutes, which provide 
strong tax incentives for redevelop- 
ers of blighted areas. 

Together with NAHRO Presi- 
dent Charles L. Farris of the St. 
Louis Land Clearance for Redevel- 
opment Authority, Downtown in 
St. Louis, Inc., originated and set in 
motion the movement that is to re- 
sult in the construction of a down- 
town sports stadium—again to be 
located in a blighted area near the 
Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
morial. This 90 million dollar de- 
velopment will bring the St. Louis 
Cardinal baseball team downtown, 
probably will return professional 
football to St. Louis, and will pro- 
vide extensive parking and motel 
facilities. 

Another activity of great impor- 
tance to the entire central business 
district is the program of Down- 
town, Inc. to bring about the re- 
development of St. Louis’ Old Post 
Office site. The Old Post Office, an 
inefficient and outmoded building 
that occupies the most valuable 
square block downtown, has been 
declared surplus by the General 
(Continued column two, page 43) 
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NINETEEN MILWAUKEE BUSINESSMEN 
UNITE FOR CENTER CITY RENEWAL 


“There are many important businesses that are conducted in 
our central business district. Those in charge of these under- 
takings want to work in an agreeable atmosphere, wish to see the 
city progress, and are anxious to protect the value of their current 
investments.” 

That's the reason given by Edmund Fitzgerald, chairman of 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, for the creation 
late last summer of what is known as the Milwaukee Develop 
ment Group. The group is made up of 19 big-name companies 
that put up $100,000 to finance studies aimed at working out the 
city’s over-all renewal problems . . . but with top priority going 
to center city rebuilding. And the group, which is expected to 
expand and incorporate under a new title shortly, has promised 
to come up with $100,000 annually for as many years as it is 
needed. 

Organization of the group came on the heels of a controversy 
that developed last summer over individual renewal plans of 
center city institutions (see July-August JOURNAL, page 234). 
“Gradually,” Mr. Fitzgerald told the JouRNAL, “it seemed best to 
coordinate thinking and to bring joint judgment to long-range 
plans.” Mr. Fitzgerald headed the steering committee that set up 
the organization and, in addition to his company, participants 
include three public utility companies, the city’s three largest 
banks, four major center city real estate operators, two daily 
newspapers, two downtown department stores, four large in- 
dustries. 

Up till now the new organization has been devoting most of its 
attention to learning all it can about urban renewal. First under- 
taking was to hire the Citizens’ Governmental Research Bureau 
of Milwaukee to make preliminary studies and to serve as con- 
sultant and fact-finding agency; next there began a series of bi- 
weekly meetings with public officials in order to explore available 
data and problems involved; and, more recently, five subcommit- 
tees have been established to give more tailored attention to 
specific aspects of the organization’s program. The subcommittees 
are at work in these areas: (1) commercial development of the 
central business district; (2) land use, zoning, government func- 
tions, and research; (3) parking, traffic, and transportation; (4) 
beautification, physical improvement, culture, and recreation; 
and (5) neighborhood urban renewal. 

Meanwhile, a series of sessions is being planned in which the 
group will get an opportunity to study what's being done by 
similar organizations in other cities. From all of this preliminary 
activity a specific set of goals and a specific program plan will be 
developed. 
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DES MOINES 


chamber of commerce is in there pitching 


What’s outstanding about the 
Des Moines, Iowa chamber of com- 
merce, the JOURNAL has been told, 
is that it has “so many activities 
combined within its organization 
in contrast to other cities, where 
many activities are headed up by 
separate organizations or corpora- 
tions.” And the chamber’s “Jack 
of all trades” approach to hous- 
ing problems through the years has 
helped to keep the city inching 
ahead toward better living and 
working conditions . . . despite the 
fact that Iowa was slow to get into 
the urban renewal swim and has 
yet to try the water as far as feder- 
ally-aided low-rent housing is con- 
cerned (see May 1957 JouRNAL, 
page 172). , 

As businessmen, members of the 
Des Moines chamber of commerce 
will more than likely stand to gain 
from the group’s current big proj- 
ect: sponsorship of a survey of the 
city downtown area in preparation 
for proposed Title I operations. 
But the chamber has undertaken 
many a project that is not so easily 
linked to the profit motive. 

In chronological order, the Des 
Moines chamber of commerce’s 
housing record looks like this: 

—in 1946, the chamber organized 
the Des Moines Housing Corpora- 
tion, which took over for opera- 
tion as emergency veterans housing 
a federally-owned property known 
as Fort Des Moines—a property that 
had seen government service dur- 
ing two world wars. During the 


time the housing corporation was 
leasing Fort Des Moines from the 
government, the development some- 
times housed as many as 930 fami- 
lies, or around 3500 individuals; 
but, as the need for the housing 
diminished, it was gradually vacat- 
ed and in 1957 it was returned to 
the federal government. While the 
corporation had operated the hous- 
ing at a loss, development-linked 
commercial buildings yielded a 
profit that was set aside by the 
housing corporation for future 
housing investment. 


—in 1947, the Des Moines cham- 
ber constructed housing for low- 
income families—housing that to- 
day is still being rented at $18 to 
$36 per month. As was mentioned 
earlier, lowa has no enabling legis- 
lation to permit communities to 
get federal aid for low-rent hous- 
ing and the Des Moines chamber 
of commerce created Des Moines 
Improvement, Inc., which -under- 
took construction of the housing 
more or less as a demonstration of 
what private enterprise could do for 
low-income families. Chamber of 
commerce members came through 
with a $40,000 donation to finance 
the venture and some $140,000 was 
borrowed. 


—in 1955, recognizing how much 
Des Moines was missing because 
of the state legislature’s failure to 
latch onto urban renewal, the 
chamber of commerce, through its 
housing committee, drafted a_ bill 









“Face the facts. Continued urban decay . . . will cost your company 
money, even if you are an Air Force supplier located in one of those 
handsome new plants . . . near Boston, even if you are a producer of 
hybrid seed corn in a bucolic lowa setting, even if you are a whole- 
sale distributor . . . who's just moved into new offices .. . in one of 
those charming communities that ring San Francisco Bay." 


From “Sears Spurs Urban Renewal," 
which appeared in American Business Magazine 


that would permit cities to take full 
advantage of federal urban renewal 
legislation. Then began the big 
push to get the bill enacted. 

—in 1956, the chamber created 
the Central Business District Bu- 
reau, a unit corresponding to down- 
town associations in other areas. 


—in 1957, the efforts of the cham- 
ber to get state enabling legislation 
for renewal paid off. And then 
things began to happen in Des 
Moines: the city set up an urban 
renewal board, which immediately 
launched a far-reaching urban re- 
newal program for the city. At the 
recommendation of the chamber 
of commerce, the renewal board 
designated as a first project an area 
adjacent to the central business 
district; the project now is await- 
ing federal approval. Through its 
Central Business District Bureau 
(see above), the chamber is coop- 
erating with the city in the plan- 
ning of the project and, as was 
mentioned earlier, is paying for 
surveys that are being conducted 
by Real Estate Research Corpora- 
tion of Chicago and by Harland 
Bartholomew & Associates. 


—and there’s more to come. Un- 
der existing laws, the city is not in 
a position to finance acquisition of 
land for relocation housing, which 
is considered to be necessary in con- 
nection with the near-downtown 
renewal project. As a result, the 
chamber’s housing corporation has 
agreed to lend the city $100,000 
from profits that were realized in 
connection with commercial rentals 
in Fort Des Moines (see above) . 
The city will use the loan to finance 
acquisition of a site intended for 
the new housing and, when the 
land is sold to a developer, will 
return the money to the chamber 
corporation for future housing. 
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CINCINNATI 


CDC is a “real spearhead for progress” 


“The CDC is, and has been, a 
real spearhead for progress in Cin- 
cinnati. We salute its work, and all 
of the men who have contributed 
so effectively to it.” 

The quotation above was taken 
from an editorial that appeared in 
the Cincinnati Enquirer. What the 
Enquirer was talking about: the 
Citizens Development Committee, 
another of the oldtimers in the 
field of businessmen-for-renewal. 

Though sooner or later they are 
bound to become involved in city- 
wide rebuilding efforts, big-business 
oriented renewal groups usually get 
into the act as a means for rescuing 
center city from the economic con- 
sequences of deterioration and for 
checking the trail of businesses fol- 
lowing customers to the suburbs. 
In Cincinnati this was not the case. 
CDC got its start in 1943 as the 
Citizens Planning Association for 
the Development of the Cincinnati 
area, a group that was to work with 
the city planning commission in an 
advisory capacity. The association’s 
first undertaking: seeing to it that a 
master plan was developed for the 
city. The citizens group helped to 
persuade the city council that funds 
should be appropriated for this 
purpose and it helped to assemble 
technical staff from other parts of 
the country to do the job. 


Broadened Scope 

The association soon began to 
broaden its scope and, in line with 
the evolution from planning associ- 
ation to development committee, it 
has been involved in such things 
as: campaigns for voter approval of 
bond issues to finance all kinds of 
civic improvements; the urban re- 
newal program; development of 
off-street parking facilities; the ex- 
pressway program; public trans- 
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portation; an anti-stream-pollution 
program; and others. The emphasis 
on studies for central business dis- 
trict renewal that is currently part 
of CDC’s program is of compara- 
tively recent vintage. 

Today CDC’s membership num- 
bers around 300. Included are about 
100 corporations—major banks, de- 
partment stores and other mer- 
chants, industries, utilities, rail- 
roads, newspapers, life insurance 
companies. The corporations put 
up about 97 per cent of an annual 
budget of around $32,000 (more 
when special projects are being un- 
dertaken), with the rest coming 
from $10 and $2 individual mem- 
berships. 

Research, publicity, and informal 
persuasion are the basic tools of 
CDC. With a fulltime staff made 
up only of an executive secretary— 
George C. Hayward—and an office 
secretary, CDC relies largely on a 
subcommittee structure to get its 
work done and it has been blessed 
with a line of capable presidents, 
each able to take advantage of and 
build upon achievements of previ- 
ous administrations. When special- 
ized studies are required, the com- 
mittee hires specialists, as during 
the past year, when a hospital ex- 
pert was retained to help in a study 
on the feasibility of a new medical 
center for the city. 


Government Agency Oriented 

From its beginning, when it was 
connected with the plan commis- 
sion, the businessmen’s citizens 
group always has worked through 
and with local public agencies. 
“Basically, all our projects are at- 
tached to a public agency,” Mr. 
Hayward has told the JouRNAL, and 
“with our strong feeling for re- 
sponsible governmental function- 
ing in Cincinnati, we believe that 


both credit and blame belong with 
the responsible agency. If a project 
continues to fail after we have pro- 
vided or offered assistance,” he 
said, “we believe that the next step 
is to correct the governmental pro- 
cedure or structure rather than take 
over the job ourselves.” 

While CDC always has preferred 
to push the public agency to the 
fore and to itself work behind the 
scenes, the committee in many ways 
has been responsible for the signs 
ol progress that today are becoming 
evident on the Cincinnati scene. 
The headway being made in the 
county highway program, for ex- 
ample, has been the result to a 
large extent of the kind of liaison 
developed by the committee be- 
tween local public officials and 
“outside” officials; the new parking 
garages that have sprung up in the 
city are there as a result of studies 
and recommendations of the com- 
mittee; and problems connected 
with the city’s Laurel-Richmond, 
Kenyon-Barr, and Avondale-Corry- 
ville renewal projects have been 
eased considerably by the work of 
the committee, which has been con- 
ducting regular studies in the field 
with regard to such things, for ex- 
ample, as relocation. 

And the items cited above are 
but a few samples of the kind of 
work that led Governor C. William 
O'Neill, while he was still in office, 
to comment that the “Cincinnati 
area should serve as a model for all 
parts of the state because of its 
citizen leadership, its intelligent 
and thorough procedures, and the 
cooperation of its local public ofh- 
cials with state and federal author- 
ities.” Said the governor: “CDC 
may be proud of its accomplish- 
ments not only on behalf of Cin- 
cinnati but Ohio as well.” 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 


Illustration used here 

and that on page 21— 

representing downtown Portland, 
before and after renewal—were 
taken from downtown study reports 
prepared by the 

Portland planning board, with 

the cooperation 

of the chamber of commerce 


business-backed group sponsors relocation housing 


Statement prepared by 
Jerome A. Collins, 
Executive Vice-President, 
Greater Portland Chamber 
of Commerce 


The story of Urban Renewal As- 
sociates—a businessmen’s group or- 
ganized to build nonprofit hous- 
ing—begins with the formation of 
the Downtown Task Force by the 
Greater Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce in the summer of 1958. 

Although the city had, at that 
time, completed one redevelopment 
project, the Vine-Deer-Chatham 
Project, two major urban renewal 
efforts were languishing. And more 
important, there was no sense in the 
community, especially by business 
leadership, of the need for urban 
renewal and redevelopment; neith- 
er was there an understanding of 
urban renewal as the key to the 
resurgence of the central business 
district and the major goals im- 
plied therein, such as adequate in- 
gress and egress, parking, tax valua- 
tions, and the spirit which, welling 
from the heart of a community, 
sets the tone for progress. 

In addition, the community had 
(and has) been confused, with a 
resultant lack of action, by an acri- 
monious battle between advocates 
of private and municipal parking, 
which in the words of a former 
president of the chamber, has de- 
veloped into “The War of The 
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Roses.”” Here again, it was obvi- 
ous that a completely fresh study 
should be made to see if a prob- 
lem in parking existed and what 
our community goals should be to 
solve it. 
Forum First 

Therefore, to introduce the busi- 
ness community to the scope and 
nature of urban renewal and to 
create the needed spirit to begin 
the revitalization of the central 
business district, the chamber spon- 
sored a forum that explained needs 
and goals. - 

This all-day forum drew 150 of 
the area’s top businessmen, includ- 
ing many who had never been 
known to attend a meeting before. 
The meeting was unusual, too, in 
that it was held in the Portland art 
museum and featured numerous 
illustrations and models from lead- 
ing American cities that had begun 
programs similar to the ones we 
hope to effect here. 

Force, Second 

Following the forum, the cham- 
ber formed a 110-man Downtown 
Task Force, led by one of the state’s 
most distinguished citizens and 
businessmen, Chester G. Abbott, 
president of the First Portland Na- 
tional Bank and a former chamber 
president. Mr. Abbott named sub- 
committees in parking and traffic, 
urban renewal, transportation, tax, 
and “civic cosmetics,” the latter be- 
ing a term used here with much 


impact by Mrs. Jane Jacobs of 
Architectural Forum when_ she 
spoke at the forum. 

The task force immediately called 
on the city fathers to prepare an 
exhaustive study of the central 
business district— economic, geo- 
graphic, and, to a degree, sociologi- 
cal. The first four or five projected 
reports were published in the spring 
of 1959 and were given intensive 
community coverage. The major 
effort in communications was the 
“first General Meeting of the Down- 
town Task Force.”” This meeting 
was attended by more than 200 
businessmen and regional officials, 
the latter in keeping with our con- 
cept that what affects the central 
business district of the central city 
has a bearing on the economy of 
the entire region, even cutting 
across political boundaries. High- 
light of the meeting was a color 
presentation using a viewgraph and 
other techniques. 

Self-Help Survey 

The accomplishment of which the 
task force is most proud and which 
has gained national attention from 
chambers of commerce and other 
civic organizations is the role that 
the business community played in 
completion of the first four studies. 
Under the tutelage of professional 
research economists and planners, 
the task force persuaded 30 busi- 
nesses to allow ‘one or more of 
their upper-middle—and, in some 
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cases, upper — management level 
personnel to be excused for two 
weeks, during which time these 
men and women personally con- 
ducted the surveys upon which cer- 
tain phases of the studies are based. 
A “kick-off” breakfast was held, at 
which time the “researchers,” as 
we called them, were completely 
briefed. They were also given a few 
words of incentive by chamber 
leadership and, at the completion 
of their tasks, they were thanked 
for a job well done at a luncheon 
in their honor. They were given 
extensive media coverage. Their 
names also were inscribed on an 
honor scroll displayed in the cham 
ber lobby for some time. 

The major study, a master plan 
concept, will be announced this 
month. With this in hand, the 
committees will go into action to 
implement the goals made obvious 
by the master plan. Here is where 
the problems of parking, traffic, 
and transportation will be faced. 
But, more significant, here’s where 
we shall attempt to coordinate the 
urban renewal programs sponsored 
by city and federal officials with 
more immediate programs in the 
heart of the central business dis- 
trict. Hopefully, also, here is 
where we will gain the final meas- 
ure of understanding by business 
leadership about the essential rela- 
tionship between what they con- 
sider needed economic goals and 
ultimate community goals in terms 
of rebuilding and community spirit. 

Meanwhile, awaiting the master 
plan, the Downtown Task Force 
has reached the following goals, 
working through various subcom- 
mittees and/or cooperating with 
the chamber’s retail trade board: 
(1) inaugurated “Flower Lane,” a 
display of living summer flowers 
from beginning to end of the busi- 
ness section along Congress Street, 
our principal thoroughfare; (2) 
gained cooperation of the city and 
our area power company to initiate 
immediately a continuing program 
of relighting the entire central busi- 
ness district in mercury vapor and 
fluorescent lights; (3) pushed an 
intensive and successful street and 
sidewalk clean-up campaign; (4) 
is completing a study on future tax 
revenue sources; (5) initiated a 
continuing program to_ interest 
major property owners in exterior 
and interior renovations. 


Enter: Urban Renewal Associates 


Now for the birth of Urban Re- 
newal Associates. In 1959, the city 
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of Portland was faced with the loss 
of federal financial participation in 
the so-called Munjoy South Proj- 
ect, most ambitious urban renewal 
program undertaken in the city’s 
history. Munjoy South had been 
floundering for three years while 
proponents and opponents of pub- 
lic housing pushed the program 
this way and that... but certainly 
not in the direction of comple- 
tion. Obviously, the opponents 
said, “there is enough low-rent 
housing to take care of those fami- 
lies displaced by the redevelopment 
project.” Proponents argued just as 
vociferously that this was a “selfish 
attitude” and “fabrication” by 
those opposed to a “decent level of 
existence” as exemplified by mod- 
ern low-rent facilities built and sub- 
sidized by city or federal funds. 

In the summer of 1959, therefore, 
it appeared certain that the Munjoy 
project would be doomed. The city 
at the last minute, however, wran- 
gled a stay of execution from fed- 
eral officials because two things 
happened: (1) Downtown Task 
Force and city officials set about 
having an authoritative survey 
made of housing needs and hous- 
ing facilities. (2) The task force 
organized Urban Renewal Associ- 
ates, a group of businessmen and 
professional men, who pledged to 
build nonprofit housing that could 
be rented at reasonable rates, using 
federal machinery set up for this 
purpose. 

With these steps taken, the city 
and the Slum Clearance and Rede- 
velopment Authority submitted 
anew the Munjoy South Urban Re- 
newal Project in hopes that the evi- 
dence of good faith as demonstrated 


.by the Urban Renewal Associ. tes 


would be the keystone in the ac- 
ceptance of the project by the gov- 
ernment. Urban Renewal Asso- 
ciates, on the other hand, stand 








ready to demonstrate their good 

faith and proceed with the propo- 

sition if the green light is given. 
Organizational Structure 

As to the internal structure ol 
these two organizations: The Down- 
town Task Force, as noted, is a large 
committee of the Greater Portland 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Urban Renewal Associates is a 
private, separately incorporated 
body with 11 directors, all of whom 
are prominent in chamber of com- 
merce effort. The president of Ur- 
ban Renewal Associates is president 
of a large machinery corporation 
and a board and executive commit- 
tee member of the chamber. Seven 
of the Urban Renewal Associates 
directors are very prominent area 
businessmen, two of whom are 
bank presidents. There are three 
professional men, an architect, law- 
yer, and an association executive. 

Staff work for Urban Renewal As- 
sociates and the Downtown Task 
Force is, of course, done through 
the chamber of commerce. At such 
time as actual units would be con- 
structed, the Urban Renewal As- 
sociates would hire a rental man- 
ager and the city has pledged this 
man office space and staff assistance 
at the city hall. Each director 
was asked to put in a $100 token 
amount for incidental expenses 
against such time as federal mort- 
gage assistance would be forthcom- 
ing. 

Incidentally, Urban Renewal As- 
sociates itself, or a similar organiza- 
tion, would come forward to build 
any units over and above the 200 
contemplated to safeguard the com- 
pletion of Munjoy South Project. 
Another renewal effort now under 
way, Bayside, might very well need 
some sort of private enterprise boost 
as it evolves. At present all is go- 
ing well here. 
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LITTLE ROCK 


businessmen organize for bright future 


Statement prepared by 
Jason Rouby of 
Urban Progress Association, Inc. 


The genesis of the Urban Pro- 
gress Association of Little Rock 
was in the National Citizens Plan- 
ning Conference of 1957, held at 
Little Rock, and the “Main Street 
1969” concept, created as a public 
service by the Arkansas Chapter of 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects for the conference. 

The “Main Street 1969" concept, 
featuring a then daring pedestrian 
mall in place of vehicle-cluttered 
Main Street and incorporating new 
highways and expressways, then in 
planning or under construction, 
drew an immediate enthusiastic 
response, both locally and nation- 
ally. 

A few months later, Little Rock’s 
school crisis practically paralyzed 
the community and, while other 
cities—notably Kansas City, Pitts- 
burgh, and Baltimore—moved effec- 
tively to rejuvenate their down- 
towns, Little Rock devoted its ef- 
forts to recuperating from its unex- 
pected setback. 

The “Main Street 1969” concept 
received its first concrete endorse- 
ment a year later when Winthrop 
Rockefeller, one of the hosts of the 
National Citizens Planning Confer- 
ence; R. A. (Brick) Lile, a Little 
Rock businessman; and Trammell 
Crow of Dallas announced plans to 

_build an 18-story office building, 
the tallest office building in Arkan- 
sas, and said they had been con- 
vinced of Little Rock’s prosperous 
future by the “Main Street 1969” 
design. 

The “Main Street 1969” concept 
was based on broad assumptions 
and the best estimates the archi- 
tects, working under limited con- 
ditions, could make but the valid- 
ity of their work was demonstrated 
when the new Tower Building was 
located only 150 feet away from 
where the architects had shown a 
similar office building in their ren- 
derings. 

By the winter of 1959, the busi- 
ness and civic leadership of the city 
felt that the school crisis was past 
and that normalcy had just about 
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been restored. Now it was time to 
look at the downtown again. 
Organization Begins 

Out of this new feeling of confi- 
dence and progress came Urban 
Progress, organized in January 1959 
by 40 top-level businessmen, repre- 
senting all geographical areas of the 
city in their business interests and 
chartered as a nonprofit, nonstock, 
nonpolitical, nonsectarian corpora- 
tion. 

Its purpose, its charter said, was 
“to support, promote, and initiate 
activities determined to be good 
for the development and redevelop- 
ment of the metropolitan area of 
Little Rock.” 

In its first public statement, is- 
sued on the occasion of its incor- 
poration, Urban Progress an- 
nounced that it would “turn its 
attention to the promotion of the 
commercial and industrial growth 
of the city, its cultural develop- 
ment and to a healthy residential 
development and redevelopment as 
well.” 

Raymond Rebsamen, “Mr. Little 
Rock,” a man of many business 
interests and the founder and first 
chairman of the Metropolitan Area 
Planning Commission on Metro- 
plan, was asked to be president of 
Urban Progress. 

Arthur Phillips, president of one 
of Little Rock’s three major depart- 
ment stores (all locally and inde- 
pendently owned), was elected 
vice-president. (Sam Strauss Sr., 
president of another major depart- 
ment store, is chairman of Metro- 
plan and one of the original incor- 
porators of Urban Progress.) 

For secretary-treasurer and the 
chief executive officer, the organ- 
izers went to Knox Banner, execu- 
tive director of the Little Rock 
Housing Authority and the 1956-57 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials. 

The original incorporators_in- 
cluded the presidents or chairmen 
of the boards of every major depart- 
ment store, every bank, every pub- 
lic and private utility; the county 
judge; the president and executive 
vice-president of the chamber of 
commerce; several business execu- 


tives; a few large property owners; 
and some men of varied interests, 
such as Rebsamen and Rockefeller. 

From this group was elected a 
board of directors of 19 men—1I8 
from the membership and the secre- 
tary-treasurer as a permanent mem- 
ber ex-officio. From the board, four 
members—the top men from a 
department store, two insurance 
companies, and a hotel chain—were 
elected to serve with the president 
on the executive committee. 

For its only full-time staff mem- 
ber, Urban Progress hired the 
writer: a former reporter for the 
Arkansas Gazette, assigned to city 
hall, the housing authority, Metro- 
plan, and the county court house 

. and thoroughly familiar with 
these organizations and their opera- 
tions. 

Completing the staff was Ban- 
ner, on a part-time basis, and a 
part-time secretary-bookkeeper. 

Urban Progress was organized 
with an annual budget of $50,000, 
half of that amount being ear- 
marked for local matching funds 
or special studies and the rest for 
operations. 

Downtown Unlimited 

Shortly after the chartering of 
Urban Progress, another group was 
formed—Downtown Little Rock 
Unlimited: also a nonprofit cor- 
poration, organized for the purpose 
of promoting downtown shopping 
and trade. Many of its organizers 
were also members of Urban Pro- 
gress and its president was a mem- 
ber of the Urban Progress executive 
committee. Its annual budget was 
$75,000, mest.of it for advertising. 

The two organizations main- 
tained a close liaison and cooper- 
ated where it was feasible but they 
were careful to preserve their sepa- 
rate identities and their different 
purposes. 

But, when the time came for the 
expansion of the memberships of 
both groups, it was obvious to the 
men who had agreed to raise the 
money for their operations that it 
would be easier to have one drive 
for $125,000 than two for $50,000 
and $75,000. 

A joint financing committee was 
set up, with membership from both 
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organizations, but under the direct 
control of Downtown Unlimited. 
Thus, Urban Progress was freed 
from the direct responsibility of 
raising its own funds. 

The financing committee 
screened all potential members and 
worked out a system of annual con- 
tributions, based on property assess- 
ments and business volume. About 
250 persons were invited to a Dutch 
treat luncheon, given brief explana- 
tions of both organizations, and 
then told what they would have to 
contribute to be a member of both. 

Dues were to be divided between 
the two organizations on a three-to- 
two basis, according to their respec- 
tive budgets, no matter to which 
organization a member paid _ his 
dues. 

In practice, Downtown Unlimi- 
ted has collected the dues and made 
a monthly settlement with Urban 
Progress. A private firm has audited 
the books and records of both or- 
ganizations and will continue to 
make annual audits. 


Results 

The activities of Urban Progress 
in the first year of its operation 
have been numerous and _ varied. 
Its chief accomplishments were 
assisting the housing authority to 
obtain federal approval for the 
Central Little Rock Urban Re- 
newal Project, covering an area of 
490 acres, with a $350,000 planning 
advance and a capital grant alloca- 
tion of 3.6 million dollars, and in 
sponsoring, with the Arkansas 
Council of Housing Authorities 
and the University of Arkansas, the 
first Arkansas conference on plan- 
ning, renewal, and housing. 

Urban Progress has been ready 
to point out that, with its funds, 
subject only to the pleasure of its 
own members, it can finance pro- 
jects that might not pass a federal 
auditor’s eye. So, to make the job 
easier for the housing authority, 
Metroplan, and other agencies that 
use federal funds, Urban Progress 
has sponsored meetings, business 
luncheons, and dinners; paid for a 
successful annexation campaign; 
mailed copies of articles, reports, 
speeches, pamphlets, and _ other 
printed material to hundreds and 
hundreds of persons and organiza- 
tions; arranged for photographs 
and slides; and performed innu- 
merable other services. 

When the city board of directors 
needed assistance in explaining a 
street widening project to the pub- 
lic, it called on Urban Progress to 
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help prepare a question-and-answet 
brochure. 

When Metroplan, temporarily 
short-handed, needed help to com- 
plete a proposed “workable pro- 
gram” for North Little Rock, it 
called on Urban Progress. 

When a Little Rock businessman 
who was not a member of Urban 
Progress needed assistance in pre- 
paring a speech to be delivered in 
an eastern city, he called on Urban 
Progress. 

One of the organization’s most 
successful projects has been the 
sponsorship of a two and a halt 
hour bus tour of the city, pointing 
out urban renewal project areas, 
low-rent public housing develop- 
ments, the city capital improve- 
ments program, and major private 
construction. About 30 persons are 
invited at a time—city officials, 
women’s groups, educators, busi- 
nessmen, state legislators, students, 
newsmen, labor groups, anyone 
who will come. Banner and City 
Manager Dean Dauley explain 
each point of interest on the tour 
and department and commission 
heads come along to discuss their 
special projects. Each guest is given 
a kit containing a map of the tour, 
with a brief explanation of each 
place visited, along with other 
information . sheets, the housing 
authority annual report, and the 
city hall newsletter. 

“Main Street 1969” 

Inspired by the work of Urban 
Progress and its influence on the 
community, the same group of 
architects who created the “Main 
Street 1969" concept in 1957 of- 
fered to revise the design in the 
light of developments during the 
past two years and to make a de- 
tailed study of the eight-block heart 
of the downtown area, for presenta- 
tion at the annual meeting of Ur- 
ban Progress this month. In recog- 
nition of the architects’ contribu- 
tion of time and knowledge, Urban 
Progress agreed to underwrite the 
cost of materials. 

The board of directors has also 
voted to sponsor and underwrite 
a model rehabilitation demonstra- 
tion in connection with the housing 
authority's High Street rehabilita- 
tion project, using a house from 
the project area. This job is sched- 
uled to start in early summer and 
last about three months. 

Businessman’s Role 

Rebsamen has made = many 
speeches about Urban Progress, its 
objectives, and its methods, before 


Little Rock’s newest office building 
looms behind Urban Progress Presi- 
dent Rebsamen and_ Secretary- 
Treasurer Banner. Sponsors’ de- 
cision to build it came as direct re- 


sult of “Main Street 1969” concept. 


local groups and several times out 
of town. His most notable appear- 
ance was at Fort Worth last Sep- 
tember, when he discussed “A 
Business Man’s Stake in Urban 
Renewal” before NAHRO’s South- 
west Regional Council workshop 
on urban renewal. 

Rebsamen looks on the Central 
Little Rock urban renewal pro- 
ject as “the greatest opportunity 
Little Rock has had _ since its 
founding.” Because it was the first 
project approved under the 1959 
Housing Act and the 20 per cent 
exception clause, he believes Little 
Rock can be a model for the nation 
in central city redevelopment. 

He has told the businessmen that 
their opportunities for investment 
and growth have never been more 
certain of success. He has told the 
architects that they will have more 
work than they can handle when 
private investors start redeveloping 
the central Little Rock area. 

There is an air of optimism at 
Little Rock, a feeling that the city 
“can’t miss.” There is a willingness 
to assume risks, to try new ventures, 
to prove that Little Rock is not 
the epitome of violence that it has 
been pictured to be. 

For this, Urban Progress takes 
some of the credit, too. It is both 
a molder and a symptom of the new 
Little Rock. 
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DETROIT 


citizens corporation put renewal show on the road 


In Detroit, it took the Citizens 
Redevelopment Corporation to 
transform a_ long-cleared, vacant 
site that was referred to by local 
citizens as “Ragweed Acres” into a 
new, attractive neighborhood in 
the city’s first redevelopment area— 
now known as the Lafayette Park- 
University City project (formerly 
Gratiot) . 

The Detroit redevelopment story 


goes back around 15 years—even 
before enactment of federal slum 
clearance legislation in 1949—to the 
time when the “Detroit Plan” was 
unveiled: the plan called for clear- 
ance of around 100 acres of land, 
not far from downtown Detroit, 
that was to be redeveloped, largely, 
for housing for lower-income fam- 
ilies( see October 1952 JourNAt, 
page 348). The story includes some 
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Rim and Wheel Service Company, a warehouser and distributor 
of specialized automotive parts that has been in business in 
Detroit since 1911, played a part in two of Detroit’s Title I 
projects: in the Lafayette Park-University City project with which 
the Citizens Redevelopment Corporation has been involved (see 
story, these pages), the company was one of the displacees (Wayne 
University facilities now stand on the company’s former site) and, 
in what is known as the West Side Industrial project, the com- 
pany has become the first redeveloper. Pictured above is an 
architect’s rendering of the company’s new building, now about 
completed, in the west side area; the 15,400 i foot building 
provides offices, sales and display rooms, warehouse facilities, and 
a garage. The West Side project (known locally as “Corktown”) 
is a 77-acre undertaking that went under loan and grant contract 
in 1957; it has involved the relocation of 900 families to trans- 
form a shabby near-downtown area that was a mixture of homes 
and commercial and industrial structures into an area restricted 
to commercial and light industrial activities. 


chapters of notable achievement: 
an early preparedness for participa- 
tion in the federal program when 
it became law; construction of new 
Wayne University buildings on 
portions of the cleared site; com- 
pletion of a big relocation job. But 
after a hotshot beginning, the work 
bogged down: controversy devel- 
oped, largely over the re-use plan, 
and the result was a gaping hole 
that won from skeptical citizens the 
name referred to above—“Ragweed 
Acres.” In the end, it was the go- 
getting citizens group, known first 
as the Citizens Redevelopment 
Committee and, later, as the Citi- 
zens Redevelopment Corporation, 
that got the redevelopment show 
on the road. 

The citizens group got its start 
in 1953, when the rebuilding job 
was threatened with still another 
delay: a redeveloper who had been 
selected for the job withdrew from 
his agreement with the city. At 
that time, Walter J. Gessell, a 
mortgage broker and consultant, 
serving as a commissioner of the 
Detroit Housing Commission, and 
James W. Bell, who formerly had 
been with the city plan commission, 
prepared a brochure—it was en- 
titled Constructive Housing Pro- 
gram for Detroit’s Gratiot Redevel- 
opment Area—that set up a new 
concept for the rebuilding and 
called for creation of a citizens 
group to help implement it. The 
Gessell-Bell plan got big play in a 
local newspaper, with the result 
that Walter Reuther, president of 
the United Auto Workers union, 
got into the act. In a wire to the 
mayor endorsing the Gessell-Bell 
plan and offering $10,000 to help 
organize a citizens group, he said: 
“It is economically stupid and 
morally wrong for an industrial 
community with the wealth, the 
power, and the know-how of De- 
troit to tolerate the social cesspools 
of our slums which breed crime 
and disease.” 

The Citizens Redevelopment 
Committee was soon organized. To 
the initial contribution of UAW 
were added those of banks and 
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other local businesses and the com- 
mittee began to function on a budg- 
et of $60,000. Meanwhile, a fund- 
raising campaign was launched, 
with the hope of setting up a 
revolving fund to finance its work. 
But in the beginning, money was 
slow in coming in. 

With the committee entering into 
the picture, prospects for redevel- 
opment progress began to brighten. 
The committee injected new think- 
ing into redevelopment plans and 
called on internationally-known 
architects to draw up plans for a 
kind of suburban oasis in the heart 
of the city, where housing for all 
income groups would make up an 
integrated community. But the 
committee wanted to do more: it 
wanted to guarantee that its plans 
would be carried out in the best 
possible way and, as a_ result, 
wanted to serve as a kind of land 
agent, buying up the cleared site 
from the city and then selling it, 
piecemeal, to those redevelopers 
that it felt would do the job as it 
should be done. In order to realize 
this goal, what was needed was 
money. 

It was not till after the citizens 
group was incorporated as a non- 
profit organization in 1955 that 
contributions began to pick up. 
Then the city’s giant automobile 
industries threw their weight be- 
hind the group and their contribu- 
tions plus those of other local 
sources soon brought the fund up 
to around $450,000. The citizens 
group began to buy up land and, 
in July of 1956, 12 parcels were 
turned over to Cities Redevelop- 
ment Company, an organization 
headed by the late Herbert S. 
Greenwald and Samuel Katzin of 
Chicago (see August-September 
JOURNAL, page 287). In May 1958, 
first of the buildings constructed 
by the developers—a high-rise build- 
ing designed by Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe—was ready for public in- 
spection (see July 1958 JourNaAt, 
page 239) and work began to 
progress on two-story town houses 
and garden apartments. 

Today, the United Auto Workers 
union, the big automobile indus- 
tries, and leading banks and busi- 
ness establishments are still behind 
the work of the Citizens Redevelop- 
ment Corporation. In addition, on 
the list of officers and trustees are 
representatives of all major inter- 
ests in the community, including 
religious- and minority-group rep- 
resentatives. 
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BUFFALO 


foundation has 5-yr. progress record 


“Operation Crossroads” — that’s 
the program and purpose of the 
Buffalo Redevelopment Founda- 
tion, an organization of business- 
men that for some time has been 
working, first, to jar the city out of 
a lethargy that has led to decline 
and deterioration and, then, to put 
it on the road toward realizing its 
full potential as a place to live, 
play, and work. 

Progress Achieved 

That the foundation is succeed- 
ing in its mission is evident in 
what has been happening on Bul- 
falo’s redevelopment front. Among 
the signs of progress, in which the 
foundation either directly, or in- 
directly, has had a hand: 


—reorganization during the past 
year of the administrative setup for 
renewal: changes were made to put 
a planning and development co- 
ordinator, the city plan commis- 
sion, and capital budgeting under 
direct control of the mayor. All of 
these moves came out of a study of 
the city’s problems and _ potentials 
that was conducted by a team of 
nationally-known consultants, Na- 
thaniel Keith and Carl Feiss (see 
March 1958 JouRNAL, page 102). 
The study was initiated by the city 
at the suggestion of the redevelop- 
ment foundation, which has “in 
principle” endorsed and promoted 
the Keith-Feiss recommendations. 


—two federally-aided renewal 
projects are under way: the 15 mil- 
lion dollar, i70-acre Ellicott proj- 
ect, now in the demolition stage, 
which is slated for residential re-use 
and the Masten General Neighbor- 
hood Renewal Plan, a ten-year pro- 
gram that is just getting going. The 
foundation played a significant role 
in winning support for these 
projects. 

—another redevelopment project, 
known as Waterfront Crossroads, is 
now awaiting federal approval; the 
project is designed to beautify the 
city’s near-downtown lakefront and 
to provide new luxury and middle- 
income housing. The foundation, 
which feels it has a vital stake in 
this undertaking, has been working 
hand-in-hand with city officials in 
the planning and promotion. 


—in the mill is a program for 
downtown revitalization to tie in 
with the Title I waterfront project 
described above. The foundation 
put up $70,000 to the city’s $30,000 
to finance preliminary studies that 
are now under way. 


—an industrial redevelopment 
project may soon be launched. Idea 
for the project came out of a $25,- 
000 field study that was sponsored 
by the foundation and conducted 
by the industrial council of the 
Urban Land Institute. As envi- 
visioned, the project would involve 
spot clearance of residential struc- 
tures in an area that otherwise is 
largely industrial for development 
of an 800-acre industrial park. The 
foundation is planning to launch a 
program to carry out the private- 
interest aspects of the project. 


History 

How significant the redevelop- 
ment foundation’s contribution to 
recent developments on the city re- 
building front have been is evident 
in the list above. But there’s more 
to the story than that: the founda- 
tion became an entity in 1955 but, 
even earlier, under the name of the 
Buffalo Redevelopment Commit- 
tee, local businessmen were in there 
pitching to get city and citizens 
awake to what redevelopment could 
do for them. 

The basic role of the business- 
men’s organization has remained 
essentially the same during the 
transition from committee to foun- 
dation: that of catalyst, coordi- 
nator, and information medium for 
citizen participation. However, 
with more money behind it ($30,- 
000 annual budget), the founda- 
tion today operates on a much 
broader scale than did the old com- 
mittee. In addition to general 
public relations and information 
services, the foundation's work in- 
volves such things as coordinating 
efforts of neighborhood groups in 
rehabilitation programs; conferring 
with social agencies, church groups, 
and other such institutions on the 
human side of renewal; providing 
speakers for meetings of civic 
groups and others; facilitating con- 
tact between private builders and 
(Continued column one, page 44) 











BALTIMORE 


businessmen undertake nonassisted downtown project 
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A dazzling new 127 million dol- 
lar downtown center will soon 
begin to rise on a 22-acre site—it is 
known as Charles Center—in the 
heart of Baltimore. Plans for the 
center have won nationwide at- 
tention for (1) reasons having to 
do with aesthetics—the center is to 
feature a pedestrian mall, under- 
ground parking facilities, striking 
new commercial buildings, and 
public parks—and (2) for reasons 
having to do with economics—no 
federal aid is contemplated. Re- 
sponsible for both the aesthetic 
and financial features: the Greater 
Baltimore Committee, a group of 
businessmen who have been spear- 
heading the drive for revitalization 
of the greater Baltimore area in 
general and, currently, downtown 
Baitimore in specific. 


Organization 


The Greater Baltimore Commit- 
tee was organized in 1955. Its ranks 
are restricted to 100 members, in- 
vited to join on the basis of “the 


A rendering of a portion 
of the Charles Center area as 
it will appear after rebuilding 


prominence” of the corporations 
for which they work; the “high 
positions” that they fill for these 
corporations; and “the willingness 
that they have demonstrated to per- 
form community service.’” Because 
both business and civic prestige are 
requirements for membership, the 
Greater Baltimore Committee is an 
outfit that is in a position to get 
things done. What it wants to get 
done: “... to get action on specific 
projects that are important to Balti- 
more’s economic well-being and to 
make it a pleasant, agreeable, and 
healthy city in which to live and 
work.” 


Functions 


The committee does not under- 
take direct sponsorship of projects 
such as the Charles Center job: its 
function, in essence, it to lay the 
groundwork for improvement pro- 
jects and then to bring together 
the public and private interests that 
are in a position to see them 
through. As a result, the committee 
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Air view of Charles Center, with model superimposed, shows 
how it will appear when the rebuilding project is completed. 


since its beginning has been work- 
ing with local, regional, and state 
planning, housing, and renewal 
agencies and with such private 
groups as, for example, the Down- 
town Committee, an organization 
much like the Greater Baltimore 
Committee but that has its sights 
focussed on center city. 

Operating on an annual budget 
of around $124,000, the Greater 
Baltimore Committee maintains a 
staff consisting of an executive di- 
rector—William Boucher III; an 
assistant executive director; a secre- 
tary-bookkeeper; and a receptionist. 
Much of the committee’s work is 
handled by such subcommittees as 
airport, Charles Center, highways, 
mass transportation, planned in- 
dustrial districts, urban renewal— 
all of which are manned by com- 
mittee members. 


Planning Council 


However, also doing a big job for 
the committee—and taking a big 
slice of its annual budget (around 
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$80,000)—is its Planning Council, 
which was set up in 1956. The 
council is made up of ten members 
and a full-time staff, headed by 
David Wallace. The council's aim: 
“to further the orderly planned de- 
velopment and renewal [of the 


‘greater Baltimore area] by provid- 


ing professional and technical plan- 
ning services to private business 
and civic groups and governmental 
agencies.” Because of the flexibil- 
ity with which it operates, the 
council has become an effective 
agent for bridging the gap between 
the public and private decision 
processes as they pertain to plan- 
ning. 


Downtown Studies 


It was the Planning Council, 
which in 1957, with a special $50,- 
000 grant from the Greater Balti- 
more Committee and $150,000 
raised by the Downtown Commit- 
tee, undertook the studies that have 
led to plans for revitalization of the 
downtown area and to the drama- 


tic new concept envisioned in the 
Charles Center proposal. 

The Charles Center plan was 
unveiled early in 1958. It calls for 
a city-business partnership of gigan- 
tic proportions: (1) the city is ex- 
pected to spend about 25 million 
dollars—for acquisition and demo- 
lition costs, public facilities, street 
changes, and to provide a write- 
down on costs of cleared land to 
private developers; (2) the business 
community has expressed a willing- 
ness to invest some 100 million dol- 
lars in rebuilding the area—an in- 
vestment that, with the resulting 
increase in assessed valuations, is 
expected to permit the city to make 
up the money it will have spent in 
about nine years. The Charles Cen- 
ter plan is designed to fit in with 
plans for revitalization of the over- 
all central business district, includ- 
ing a new civic center proposal that 
—though unpopular with local citi- 
zens when first suggested—has been 
gaining public support since the 
advent of the Charles Center con- 
cept. 
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OAKLAND 


renewal foundation operates at neighborhood level 


Businessmen have stepped into 
renewal at the neighborhood level 
in Oakland, California, with the 
result that what was once a deteri- 
orating residential area figured to 
have no place to go but down, is 
instead, well on the way up and 
ranking as one of the city’s leading 
real estate markets. 

The dramatic change in the area 
mentioned above—an area known 
as the Clinton Park neighborhood— 
is closely linked to the Oakland 
Renewal Foundation, an _ out- 
growth of the Henry J. Kaiser Com- 
pany-spearheaded Citizens Commit- 
tee for Urban Renewal (see Decem- 
ber 1956 JouRNAL, page 42). The 
foundation, incorporated in 1955 
and headed up by the Kaiser firm’s 
Norris Nash, is unusual in the 
way it works: in most cities, big- 
business-sponsored groups have 
sprung up because ‘“‘center-cityists” 
have wanted to make downtown a 
battlefront for the war on slums; 
the foundation, instead, is designed 
to move to whatever line of battle 
the city selects for its blight fight. 


to citizens and city alike, on a 
broad basis, the foundation, when 
it entered the picture, was designed 
to work directly with those people 
most affected by the city’s plan: the 
people living in the designated 
‘Title I area. In short, the founda- 
tion, as its prime purpose, had the 
function of setting up an informa- 
tion center within the project area 
—a center “free from the stigma of 
government and manned by in- 
terested people with a heart.” It 
was felt that such a center could 
serve as a counselor and friend to 
help solve the problems and to help 
alleviate the fears of area residents 
as they came up. With the founda- 
tion there to explain the “how” of 
urban renewal, it was believed, the 
city would be able to concentrate 
more fully on the “what,” with the 
end result that the project would 
move more swiftly and effectively. 

With $10,000 in donations from 
businesses, individuals, and civic 
groups (the foundation has no 
membership income) and with an 
arrangement with the city, whereby 





“It can be demonstrated again and again, in fact, that successful city 
planning and redevelopment depends to a very great degree on the 
support and leadership provided by the business community." 


J. D. Zellerbach, 
San Francisco financier 





As it turned out, the city’s first 
renewal area was Clinton Park, ap- 
proved as a Title I rehabilitation 
project area in 1956. 

Clinton Park is a 78-block area 
that is convenient to shopping, 
transportation, and the central 
business district. At one time it was 
considered to be one of the city’s 
better neighborhoods but, through 
the years, it began to show signs of 
blight and, particularly after World 
War II, rapid deterioration threa- 
tened to doom the neighborhood 
to becoming a slum. 

It was the interest of the Kaiser 
company-backed renewal commit- 
tee in attacking the blight problem 
that led to the city’s undertaking 
of the Clinton Park rehabilitation 
job as its first renewal project. 
Whereas the renewal committee 
idea 


worked to sell the renewal 
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$40,660 in project funds were to be 
used for foundation-supplied con- 
sultation services, the citizens or- 
ganization went into business in an 
old Clinton Park house that was 
fixed up as a demonstration of how 
rehabilitation can be made to work 
(see May 1959 JouRNAL, page 160). 
From these headquarters, the foun- 
dation has interviewed project area 
homeowners; has maintained a 
“conservative but not exclusive” 
referral list of reputable contrac- 
tors; has offered financial guidance; 
and, when a property owner has 
failed to comply with urban re- 
newal department fixup orders, it 
has sometimes gone out to see 
whether a_ citizen-to-citizen ap- 
proach would work, where a city 
hall-to-citizen approach did not. 
Further, the foundation issued bro- 
chures explaining to homeowners 


what renewal means and offering 
advice as to how to go about get- 
ting their properties fixed up; it 
was instrumental in bringing into 
the Clinton Park area a new 144- 
unit Federal Housing Administra- 
tion-insured (Section 220) develop- 
ment; it encouraged and is assisting 
in the development of a new shop- 
ping center for the area; it won 
local churches over to the renewal 
cause; and it set up a system of 
awards to serve as incentives for 
property fixup even beyond mini- 
mum standards required by the 
city. 

How well the foundation’s team- 
work with the city has worked out 
is evident in the facts, figures, and 
forecasts for the Clinton Park area. 
The record as of June 1959, when 
the project had been under execu- 
tion for a year, looked something 
like this: 


l—not one property owner in the 
area had to be taken to court be- 
cause of failure to comply with city 
orders to fix up his property (see 
May 1959 JouRNAL, page 159) ; 


2—confidence of area residents was 
developed to a point where they 
had already done, or were willing 
to do rehabilitation work valued at 
a total in excess of $236,000; 


3—before renewal action began, 
conventional loans were not avail- 
able for home fixup in the area— 
today, the lenders have warmed up 
and conventional, as well as feder- 
ally-backed, loans can be had; 


4—634 new dwelling units, in 31 
structures, have been constructed 
on sites that formerly contained a 
total of only 44 dwelling units (in 
single- and two-family structures) — 
rentals in the new dwellings range 
from around $62 to $175 per 
month; 


5—taxwise, the city is making out— 
counting the increased valuations 
resulting from home fixup and new 
construction, both residential and 
nonresidential, more than one-half 
million dollars has been added to 
the tax rolls since the beginning of 
urban renewal activities in Clinton 
Park. 
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CLEVELAND 


revolving fund puts business money behind renewal 


Statement prepared by 

Upshur Evans, 

President, 

Cleveland Development Foundation 


Cities, like the black bears of the 
north country, have their periods 
of activity and their periods of 
hibernation. From the time in 
1796, when Cleveland was founded 
on Lake Erie at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga River, down to the pres- 
ent, this city has gone through 
numerous periods of hibernation 
and is now coming out of one such 
period that lasted for a quarter 
century. 

Only six years ago, Cleveland's 
plight in rapid slum development 
threatened in a serious way the 
very life of the community. The 
city government had its hands tied 
in legal red tape that did not per- 
mit prying loose public funds to 
make a practical start in attacking 
the problem of curing the disease 
of rotting-at-the-core that gripped 
the community. 

Cleveland business and industrial 
leaders came to realize that there 
was little use in viewing the situa- 
tion with alarm, standing on the 
sidelines wringing their hands, or 
just talking with each other in de- 
ploring the city’s plight. They re- 
alized that what was needed was 
some seed-money to break the bot- 
tleneck in a catalytic action to put 
the city on the road upward. 


Foundation Formed 

Eighty-six industries and busi- 
nesses formed the Cleveland De- 
velopment Foundation with a re- 
volving fund of 2 million dollars, 
made up of corporate contributions 
and annual operating grants from 
three major foundations, to get 
something started. 

The articles of incorporation of 
this nonprofit foundation stated in 
part: “The purposes for which the 
Foundation is formed are to fur- 
nish assistance to projects and un- 
dertakings for the improvement of 
the public peace, health and safety, 
civic development and public wel- 
fare in the Cleveland metropolitan 
area of Northeast Ohio and to par- 
ticipate in programs for the elimi- 
nation of slum conditions and in 
urban redevelopment and other 
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projects conducive to the progress 
of the community, and in connec 
tion therewith. .. .” 

A series of community actions 
prepared the way for the coming of 
the Cleveland Development Foun- 
dation and the start of a period of 
action in Cleveland. 


1915—A City Planning Commission was 
established. 


1933—Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Au 
thority, the first in the nation, was estab- 
lished (now operates 5500 units of low- 
income housing with more being built) . 


1942—Mayor’s committee formed to make 
recommendations for action on slum eradi- 
cation. 

1949—General plan of Cleveland adopted 
1950—City Council set up Cleveland Urban 
Redevelopment Agency and the Regional 


Association of Cleveland stimulated public 
interest. 


1954—Cleveland Development Foundation 
formed. 
Investments 

The city’s redevelopment of the 
Longwood area, our first slum 
clearance project (now completed), 
was triggered by a Cleveland De- 
velopment Foundation investment 
of $786,000—plus private invest- 
ment of 11.4 million dollars, and 
public investment of 3.8 million 
dollars, for a total investment of 
15.2 million, to produce 836 hous- 
ing units. 

The foundation's first project, 
Garden Valley relocation housing, 
includes 222 housing units com- 

‘pleted, 1232 under construction, 
and 92 planned. The foundation's 
cumulative investment was $882,- 
000—to which is added 16 million 
dollars of private investment and 
13 million of public investment. 

In the East Woodland urban re. 
newal project, the foundation's 
cumulative investment is $330,000 
—to which is added 16 million dol- 
lars of private investment and 2.5 
million of public investment, with 
144 housing units now completed 
and 262 planned. 

In the Kerruish Park develop- 
ment, a single-family home project, 
the foundation’s cumulative invest- 
ment is $88,000—along with private 
investment of 4.8 million dollars, 
to produce 200 housing units com- 
»leted, 22 under construction, and 
107 planned. 


The St. Vincent Center renewal 
project when completed will add 
2400 housing units, a new Boy 
Scout service center, and other com- 
munity facilities. It involves a total 
of 60.9 million dollars of private 
and public investment. 

Community Is Active 

Cleveland today, and for the 
years ahead, is seeing some drastic 
changes for the better. 

-Out Euclid Avenue, the old 
mansions of the gay nineties are 
being replaced with new commer- 
cial and business buildings. 

-Our lake front is being devel 
oped to handle seaway traffic. 

The University Circle Develop- 
ment Foundation has created and 
implemented a comprehensive plan 
for the improvement and develop- 
ment of Cleveland’s cultural center 
area. 

—Downtown Cleveland is sprout- 
ing multi-million dollar office 
buildings and apartments and low- 
er East Ninth Street is graced by 
the huge new Cleveland Press 
building. 

—The downtown master plan, in- 
terpreted by a large-scale model, is 
the result of a long study costing 
some $100,000 contributed by the 


Cleveland Development Founda 
tion, the Beaumont Fund, the 
Cleveland Foundation, and _ the 


Leonard Hanna Fund. This stirring 
plan calls for a 16-year, half-billion 
dollar design for Cleveland’s down- 
town area by partnership of public 
investment and private capital. As 
a 15-point program, this master 
plan charts a complete face-lifting 
of the downtown area between now 
and 1975. It is a true master plan 
that maps future improvements, all 
subject to change as need be, but 
an all-inclusive plan to meet the 
future as viewed from the position 
of the present. It covers the sub 
jects of transportation, improve- 
ments of the mall, expansion of 
hotel and motel facilities, provid 
ing multiple housing in the down- 
town section, improvement of 
parking facilities, new buildings of 
various sorts, changes in Public 
Square and Playhouse Square, 
and many other improvements for 
Cleveland. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


$15 million city center renewal sparked by businessmen 








Illustration at top 

shows entranceway to 

downtown Kansas City as it 

will appear when renewal 

is completed (AT&T building ts in 
the foreground at right). Other 
pictures give an idea of what 

the area was like before renewal. 
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Statement prepared by 

Forrest D. Byars, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Downtown 
Redevelopment Corporation 


The Downtown Redevelopment 
Corporation was organized on Sep- 
tember 17, 1952, by the Downtown 
Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The corporation, with 
capital stock in the amount of 2 
million dollars, was incorporated 
under the 1949 Missouri urban re- 
development corporations act and 
a 1946 city ordinance. 


Approximately 100 downtown 


business firms, property owners, or 








individuals purchased the stock of 
the corporation as an investment 
in the future of the downtown busi- 
ness district. The corporation was 
primarily formed for the purpose 
of cooperating with the city in the 
redevelopment of a five-block “skid- 
row” area adjacent to the retail 
shopping district and to the new 
intercity freeway, completed in Oc- 
tober 1957, and in providing a new 
entrance to the downtown district 
and a large fringe parking develop- 
ment within two blocks of the retail 
shopping district. 

The proposed project qualified 
for federal slum clearance aid un- 
der the provisions of the Housing 
Act of 1949, Title I. Part of the 
area was acquired by the Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Au- 
thority and subsequently sold un- 
der public bidding to the Down- 
town Redevelopment Corporation, 
which also purchased additional 
property, as provided for by the 
state redevelopment corporation 
act, to round out the general plan. 

All buildings have now been re- 
moved. Part of the property is 
temporarily being used for parking 
for 650 cars. A six-level parking 
structure has been built, as well as 
a six-story fireproof office building, 
on top of the parking shelter, 
containing approximately 212,000 
square feet. This space is occupied 
by the long lines division of the 
American Telephone and _ Tele- 
graph Company. Another parking 
structure is being constructed: a 
two-deck building to contain 240 
car spaces. The balance of the prop- 
erty will provide for surface park- 
ing, a proposed 13-story apartment 
building, a service station, and ad- 
ditional commercial space. The 
cost of the parking facilities, office 
structure, and apartment building 
is estimated at approximately 10 
million dollars. 

Also a part of the redevelopment 
is the Prom Motor Hotel, which 
has been constructed by the Prom 
Investment Company. The _ build- 
ing contains 102 rooms, a dining 
room, cocktail lounge, meeting 
rooms, gift shop, barber shop, 
beauty shop, swimming pool, and 
97 off-street parking spaces. It was 
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built at a cost of approximately 
1.15 million dollars. 

Under provisions of the redevel- 
opment corporations act, the rede- 
velopment plan of a redevelopment 
corporation must be approved by 
the city plan commission and the 
city council. Corporations are lim- 
ited to an 8 per cent per annum 
return, after taxes and deprecia- 
tion. Also under this act, a corpora- 
tion is to be assessed taxes for the 
first ten years based on the assessed 
value of the land at the time of 
acquisition, regardless of how it 
may be later improved. For the 
next 15 years, the tax assessments 
are limited to 50 per cent of the 
true value of land and improve- 
ments. During this 25-year period, 
the corporation is required to com- 
ply with the original redevelop- 
ment plan, or amendments thereto, 
and to retain ownership, unless the 
city council approves the sale of 
the property. The corporation may 
at any time give up its tax conces- 
sion and be free of limitations on 
earnings by giving notice of its 
intent to pay full tax on the prop- 
erty and withdrawing from any 
other concessions of the redevelop- 
ment plan. 

Including the original cost of the 
five-block area (the “write-down” 
of the Title I properties was shared 
one-third by the city, two-thirds by 
the federal government) and the 
cost of removing the old buildings, 
widening certain streets, construc- 
ing a new viaduct and of providing 
the parking facilities, office space, 
motor hotel, the proposed apart- 
ment building, and gasoline service 
station—total redevelopment cost is 
approximated at 15 million dollars. 

James M. Kemper, chairman of 
the board of the Commerce Trust 
Company, is president of the Down- 
town Redevelopment Corporation. 
Mr. Kemper served as chairman of 
the Downtown Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce for 12 years. 
The planning of the project started 
in 1950, with the city plan commis- 
sion and the Downtown Commit- 
tee. The Land Clearance for Re- 
development Authority was organ- 
ized in January 1953 and the proj- 
ect officially became known as the 
“Northside project,” the first Title 
I project in Kansas City. 

Mr. Kemper cites this redevelop- 
ment project as an outstanding ex- 
ample in the field of urban renewal 
of cooperation between the city 
and federal governments and _pri- 
vate enterprise. 
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Pictured above is a rendering of a proposed 14-acre industrial 
research center that is evidence of the way renewal can be made 
to pay off for big business. The 15 million dollar research center, 
which will rise not far from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology’s Cambridge campus, represents a unique collaboration 
between (1) M.I.T. and Cabot, Cabot & Forbes, a Boston develop- 
ment firm with a national reputation for construction of indus- 
trial parks; (2) the city; and (3) the industries that eventually will 
use the facilities. The M.1.T.-development company role in the 
proposed center is that of sponsor; the city’s part in the center 
was the selling, for $320,000, of a five-acre site that is known 
as the Rogers Block Title I project (rest of the center site was 
acquired directly from Lever Brothers Company, which operated 
an old plant there); and big industries will figure in that they will 
be paying the rent that will put the research center on a tax- 
paying basis. Said Dr. James R. Killian, Jr. of M1.T. in an- 
nouncing the plans: “The new center will eventually yield tax 
revenues which the city of Cambridge needs. It will contribute 
to the industrial vigor in the city and, in fact, in all New England. 
It will encourage research, which is so essential to industrial 
progress, and fulfill the need which industry has long felt for 
closer liaison with the universities.” 
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TRENTON 


20-year look ahead at results of plans started in 1956 


Statement prepared by 
Wesley J. Cox, 
Greater Trenton Council 


This report concerns a_ very 
special evening 16 years from now— 
an evening in 1976. The scene is 
metropolitan Trenton, New Jersey: 
the “garden state’s’” capital city. A 
half-million persons reside in this 
trading center, mid-way between 
Philadelphia and New York. And 
on this significant evening most of 
them are celebrating the anniver- 
sary of a truly momentous event 
in American history. 

1976: 200 years have passed since 
General George Washington’s army 
crossed the ice-choked Delaware 
River here and attacked the British 
mercenaries in a battle that proved 
to be the turning point of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Historic Trenton 
looks back with pride on its heri- 
tage, just as it looks with satisfac- 
tion on the many sites of nostalgic 
Americana that have been restored 
and preserved here, surrounded by 
the wide avenues, speedy express- 
ways, modern buildings, homes, 
and oe Ay centers symbolic of 
this nuclear age. 

1976: And in a few moments, high 
above the humming activity in the 
malls of the downtown core area, 
in a penthouse ballroom of one of 
the nation’s newest hotels, the busi- 
ness and governmental leaders of 
the region are gathering for the 
observance of still another signifi- 
cant anniversary—the 20th year of 
the founding of the Greater Tren- 
ton Council. 

This will be a memorable meet- 
ing. Plans for another 20 years of 
progress through urban renewal 
will be presented to the assembly— 
additional heliport service, an ex- 
tension of monorail facilities to 
the suburbs, expansion of dockage 
facilities for the nuclear-powered 
merchant vessels at the recently 
modernized, totally-automated Ma- 
rine Terminal. Several of the coun- 
try’s largest industrial firms, located 
here since the beginning of the 
19th century, will announce addi- 
tional capital expansion plans. 

Many distinguished citizens will 
be honored tonight. State officials 
from Pennsylvania and New York 
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will be recognized for completing 
projects inspired 20 years ago, link- 
ing Trenton with all centers on the 
east coast through a_ spectacular 
web of new highways. 

The state of New Jersey, through 
its governor and cabinet, will dis- 
close that the breathtakingly beau- 
tiful complex of new government 
buildings has resulted in the sav- 
ing of millions of taxpayers’ dollars 
through the increased efficiency 
that was projected in the plans ap- 
proved back in 1959. 

County and metropolitan officials 
will receive the plaudits of an ap- 
proving, convinced _ electorate. 
Their decisions concerning the in- 
ner and outer loops, the downtown 
shopping centers, plazas, parks, 
underground and multi-story park- 
ing facilities have helped inspire 
750 million dollars of retail sales 
this year in the Greater Trenton 
area. 

Federal officials will be lauded 
for two decades of leadership, for 
releasing millions of dollars for an 
urban renewal program that has 
brought us modern, middle-income 
housing: a program initiated here 
in 1959 with a grant from the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency of 
2.3 million dollars. 

Prominent among the hundreds 
of personages assembled tonight are 
most of the 13 founders “of the 
Greater Trenton Council, char- 
tered as a nonprofit corporation 
back in 1956. They’re older now, 
most of them retired from their 
professions and businesses but still 
active in civic challenges. They 
were in their late 40’s and 50’s, most 
of them, when they joined hearts, 
hands, and minds with local of- 


ficials, back in 1956, to help 
energize the renaissance of the 


Greater Trenton area, then one of 
the country’s less attractive, dispiri- 
ted communities. 

The Beginning 

Tonight they will give their own 
accounts of that mid-century devel- 
opment. 

Charles R. Tyson, then executive 
head of the John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Corporation, served as found- 
ing president. “Why did our busi- 
ness leaders unite in this council? 
Well, we had two main reasons. We 


recognized first that public officials 
needed our help to eliminate an in- 
tolerable problem of urban blight. 
Second, we dared to hope that a re- 
duction in our corporate tax bur- 
dens might be realized. Through 
urban renewal we determined to 
find a better way of life at lower 
cost.” 

Barring a few crises and misun- 
derstandings, the Greater Trenton 
Council and public officials have 
worked together harmoniously ever 
since. 

Harvey C. Emery, chairman of 
the board of the First Trenton Na- 
tional Bank, succeeded Tyson as 
president in 1959. “In the begin- 
ning we worked as a team of 13 
trustees on behalf of 30 contribut- 
ing members, most of them cor- 
porate entities. We knew little 
about urban renewal. But we knew 
good management. And we learned 
fast.” 

Accomplishments 

Within a year of founding, the 
GTC had cosponsored, with city 
government, a $40,000 economic, 
land-use, and traffic study of the 
metropolitan area. Although the 
study was subject to annual revi- 
sion, the original concepts provided 
a downtown plan, which _blue- 
printed a massive rehabilitation to 
be effected during the following 
two decades. 

The voluntary contributions of 
GTC’s financial supporters ranged 
from $1000 to $5000 annually, per 
firm. These funds enabled GTC to 
open an office and to hire a clerk 
and a technical administrator, Hal 
H. Holker, a former HHFA staffer, 
now with the title of executive vice- 
president. The team went forward 
on a 24-hour alert basis. 

An insurance broker and chair- 


man of Manning’s Warehouse, 
John P. Wooldridge, was one of 
the founders. “Our first study 


proved the hopelessness of hit-and- 
miss improvements. To cope with 
the massive detail, we formed up 
teams of trustees as committees, 
later coordinated our specialized 
efforts at the board level.” 
Wooldridge and Edmund _ T. 
Henry, then resident manager of 
the local General Motors plant, co- 
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View from what is known as the “Battle Monument” in the 








> Trenton of 1976 
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. ) chaired the streets and highways Design and Development Com- all historic sites—but he was suc- 
» committee. “Our blueprint to blast pany, and James P. Stewart, presi- cessful. 

‘ trafic congestion contradicted dent of DeLaval Steam Turbine Early in 1960, William C. Ridge 
ws many earlier, out-moded propos- Company, compiled a staggering was named as a trustee, represent- 
: als,” says Henry. “And experience amount of economic data. Dozens ing the Roebling Corporation, to 
ae taught us the essentials of working of community organizations, such follow up the efforts of Mr. l'yson. 
“ with community groups, retailers, as the Jaycees, aided their opera- His efforts as “across-the-board 
trade associations, county, state, tions. trouble- shooter were welcomed 
d city planners and all other comers.’ “We knew we could meet the whenever another member or com- 
i. Slowly, Trenton’s 18th century problems only when we knew the mittee called out for assistance. 
i street pattern, once thought invi- facts,” they reported. “We saw that waite Sum-up wae 
” olate, began to fall before the on- the downtown area was in decline. GTC’s president, Harvey C. Em 
. slaught of joint effort. We pleaded and cajoled. And the ery, summarized the _ situation 
- New Jersey government offices, merchants began a store-by-store, neatly during the 1959 annual 
- employing some 5000 persons in block-by-block renewal, all within meeting. — 
een 1956, when GTC was founded, the framework of a GTC-moni- “As business leaders, our only 

were scattered, inadequate, and in- tored and city-approved Master stake in this effort is to help our 
* efficient. Crawford Jamieson, a law- Plan.” public officials get the job done. 
. yer and former state senator, and Much of the urging was accom- We pay our own way. When we 
al Henry W. Johnson, president of plished through the efforts of the need technical help, we foot the 
oT, the New Jersey Manufacturers As- public relations committee. GTC bill. For example, we employed the 
ce- sociation, both founders of GTC, Founders S$. Carl Mark, president Candeub & Fleissig firm to produce 
rd headed up a public buildings com- of Lit Brothers, Trenton; Edmund the 1958-1959 study. And we're 
, mittee. Goodrich, publisher of The Tren- going to go on forever, I suppose. 
\ir- “We developed a plan with state tonian (morning paper); and John We'll attend meetings, blight hear- 
se, and county consultants, enabling —_E. Kerney, publisher of the Tren- ings and official sessions, talking 
of the state to purchase 25 choice ton Times (PM paper), sold the ur- privately and publicly with every- 
dy acres and the county four more ban renewal theme through edi- one who cares to listen. That, for 
nd- to build a truly beautiful and ef- torials, factual reporting, mailing a chief executive, is part of the 
ith ficient complex of new buildings pieces, displays, and all other media, cost of doing business in a com- 
up on the Delaware riverfront. Their all of them cooperative. munity. And in my mind it’s part 
2e5, early response to the plan helped GTC Trustee and Founder Wil- of the job description of every 
zed trigger the entire renewal pro- liam H. Hill, chairman of the responsible executive.” 

gram.” Baldwin-Ehret-Hill Company, the 1976? 1960? 1956? Who knows 
T. A downtown committee com- group’s historian, was hard pressed the destiny of the Greater Trenton 
of prised of GTC Trustees R. Charles to keep the “powers-that-were” area? But, undeniably, the trend 
on Jester, Jr., president of Allstates mindful of the need of preserving is upwards. 
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Roger E. Schmidt, NAHRO Assistant Director, 
Editor of the RIS Newsletter, 

and Secretary of the Redevelopment Section, 

with this issue makes his debut as 

Washington correspondent for the JOURNAL. 

Mr. Schmidt was assigned this additional 

duty because it was felt that 

readers would like 

Washington news direct from the National Capital. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON— 


Presidential, Congressional, administrative action 


As election year gets under way, 
the general tendency is to see all 
Washington events as _ politically 
inspired. In these terms, an expan- 
ded and accelerated urban renewal 
and housing program would not 
appear to be on the Republican 
party’s agenda. But Democrats 
seem to be getting into the mood to 
press for more renewal money and 
action. 


The President 

The Administration’s attitude 
was to be read in the budget mes- 
sage that the President gave to Con- 
gress on January 18. Here are ex- 
cerpts from the message relating to 
housing and renewal. 

“I have presented to each of the 
past two sessions of the Congress a 
comprehensive program of legisla 
tion for the government’s housing 
and community development pro- 
grams. Some of these recommenda- 
tions were enacted in the Housing 
Act of 1959. This year, legislation 
will be requested only for the 
authority necessary to continue 
important existing programs and 
provide necessary flexibility in in- 
terest rates. The authorization of 
additional funds for these pro- 
grams should be subject to appro- 
priation action...” 


Urban Renewal: “In the decade 
since federal grants were first au- 
thorized, urban redevelopment has 
become recognized as essential to 
the future vitality of our cities, and 
planning has been initiated in 647 
projects in 385 communities. How- 
ever, only 26 projects have been 
completed. An additional 355 pro- 
jects for which federal funds have 
been obligated are now under way, 
but progress on many of these has 
been slow. 

“The budget, accordingly, places 
major emphasis on accelerating 
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program progress. Sixty-five pro- 
jects are scheduled for completion 


in 1960-and 1961. At the same time, 


the number of projects under way 
is expected to increase from 355 at 
the end of 1959 to 510 at the end 
of 1961. The acquisition of land 
for these projects in 1961 is esti- 
mated at more than double, and 
the sale of land to redevelopers at 
nearly triple, the 1959 amounts. As 
a result of the increased rate of ac- 
tivity, a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $50 million will be neces- 
sary in the current year to pay 
capital grants for projects nearing 
completion under prior contracts. 
Since the Housing Act of 1959 pro- 
vided new contract authority for 
capital grants of $350 million for 
1960 and $300 million for 1961, no 
additional obligational authority 
will be necessary for this program 
for 1961.” (Italics supplied by 
JOURNAL.) 


Public Housing: “In the allocation 
of new contracts authorized in the 
Housing Act of 1959 emphasis is 
being given to projects which will 
be constructed in the near future. 
The 1959 Act authorized 37,000 
added units of public housing, to 
be available until allocated. <Ac- 
cordingly, no additional authoriza- 
tion is requested.” (Italics supplied 
by JOURNAL.) 


Federal Housing Administration: 

. the general mortgage insur- 
ance authorization of the Federal 
Housing Administration now ap- 
pears to be adequate to meet de- 
mands for mortgage insurance until 
the next Congress is in session . . . 

“Legislation should be enacted 
to extend the authority for insur- 
ance of loans on home improve- 
ments. This program, which makes 
a major contribution to moderniza- 
tion of existing homes, would oth- 
erwise expire on October 1, 1960.” 








Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation: “The authority . . . to 
purchase mortgages under its spe- 
cial assistance program will be ex- 
hausted during 1961. I am recom- 
mending legislation which would 
permit future increases in authori- 
zations to be subject to appropria- 
tion review. An additional $150 
million is requested for 1961 
chiefly to buy mortgages on hous- 
ing in urban renewal areas, on 
housing for the relocation of dis- 
placed families, and on housing for 
the elderly 

“Special assistance for these 
mortgages is intended to be transi- 
tional, and an increasing propor- 
tion of total financing should in the 
future be obtained from private 
sources... 


College Housing: “The housing 
needs of our colleges and universi- 
ties represent only a part of the 
need for new university facilities of 
all types . . . I have, accordingly, 
recommended the termination of 
the college housing program and 
the enactment of legislation au- 
thorizing a new program of grants 
and loan guarantees for college 
facilities, to be administered by the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare.” 


Veterans Housing Loans: “.. . | 
am asking for no further authori- 
zation . . . there is no longer justi- 
fication for continuing this read- 
justment program ... ’ 


The Congress 

A half month before the Presi- 
dent’s words on housing reached 
Capitol Hill, quite a number of 
words on this subject had been ex- 
changed there. 

For one thing, Congressman Al- 
bert Rains (D), Alabama, chairman 
of the subcommittee on housing of 
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the banking and currency commit- 
tee, had handed his colleagues re- 
turning for the second session an 
“Emergency Home Ownership” bill 
(H. R. 9371). If enacted, the meas- 
ure would create a | billion dollar 
special assistance fund in FNMA 
for purchasing FHA and GI loans 
on lower-priced homes. Commit- 
ments would be available to build- 
ers at par. 

Other provisions of the bill, dur- 
ing the one-year period after en- 
actment, would: (1) encourage 
FHA to insure mortgage loans 
made by individuals as well as by 
lending institutions; (2) reduce 
the required insurance premium 
payable on FHA loans from 14 to 
\4 of 1 per cent; (3) reduce the 
stock purchase requirement that 
sellers of mortgages to FNMA must 
buy; (4) require FNMA to pay 
higher prices for FHA and GI 
loans; (5) require FNMA to pur- 
chase any mortgage so long as title 
to the property is good and the 
mortgage is otherwise eligible and 
not in default; (6) prohibit FNMA 
from selling or otherwise disposing 
of any mortgage it may hold; (7) 
set up a 50 million dollar special 
mortgage-purchase fund for FHA 
loans of $8000 or less. 

Congressman Rains announced 
that public hearings on this bill 
would begin January 25 in Wash- 
ington. 

Said HHFA Administrator Nor- 
man P. Mason of the bill: “ 
temporary tightening of the [mort- 
gage money] market may be used 
as an avenue to draw the govern- 
ment into competition with the 
private lending industry . . . legis- 
lation has been proposed to pour a 
billion dollars of taxpayer’s money 
into the lower cost housing field, 
and at the same time, by regula- 
tion, to launch FNMA onto dan- 
gerous seas and to set FHA insur- 
ance charges, not on a safe actuarial 
basis, but by legislative fiat...” 

But Congressman Rains says: 
“This program will not cost the 
federal government a_ nickel be- 
cause the loans will be repaid with 
interest. A similar fund was pro- 
vided in the Emergency Mortgage 
Credit Act of 1958, which sparked 
us out of the last recession.” 

Congressman Rains’ introduc- 
tion of H. R. 9371 triggered specu- 
lation, some of it fearful, that the 
emergency act might work against 
omnibus housing legislation for the 
campaign-shortened second session. 
Mr. Rains clarified his inten- 
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tions. “I know when Congress is 
going to adjourn this year .. . at 
the strategic time, I am going to 
introduce a new housing bill . . . 
it will contain urban renewal .. . 
it will have college housing and 
housing for the elderly it will 
have public housing .. . ” 

A little later, he announced that 
his subcommittee on housing plans 
to hold hearings sometime in 
March on urban renewal matters. 


Administrative Action 

“Workable Program” Require- 
ments Tightened: Under revised in- 
structions to be issued soon, locali- 
ties must specifically provide for 
minority-group representation in 
the development of the citizen par- 
ticipation requirement for an 
acceptable “workable program.” 
Either a separate committee or sub- 
committee of a general citizens ad- 
visory group must be made avail- 
able as a vehicle for minority inter- 
ests before a “workable program” 
can qualify for the administrator's 
approval. This stipulation resulted 
from a review to determine how 
the “workable program” could be 
strengthened. 


New 701 Policy: The additional 
10 million dollars in Section 701 
planning aids authorized in the 
Housing Act of 1959 should be uti- 
lized in the development of entire 
urbanized areas rather than indi- 
vidual localities, according to 
HHFA Administrator Mason. 
Metropolitan, state, and regional 
planning proposals must encom- 
pass unified planning for the area 
involved, instead of only portions 
of it. States applying for county 
and smaller town planning assis- 
tance must show that it will cover 
total urbanized areas, including 
fringe areas and adjoining locali- 
ties. “Only in this way can we pre- 
serve the integrity of our com- 
munities, large and small, in face 
of the tremendous urban growth 
that confronts us, Mr. Mason said. 

URA has issued procedures to 
implement this new policy. Appli- 
cations are now being processed in 
order of receipt. 


URA Manual Revision: The man- 
ual revision task force marshalled 
by URA Commissioner David M. 
Walker last fall has set February 8 
for completion of its mission—to 
combine all permanent URA policy 
and procedure materials into one 
publication, clarifying and simpli- 





fying them in the process. Mem- 
bers of NAHRO’s Redevelopment 
Section executive committee have 
been participating in task force ses- 
sions on revisions. 


New URA Post: Howard J]. 
Wharton has been appointed by 
URA Commissioner Walker to the 
new job of assistant commissionet 
for redevelopment. Mr. Wharton 
has devoted most of his 25-year 
federal service career to develop- 
ment programs involving federal 
local relations—housing, urban re 
newal, and community facilities. 
Since 1956, he has been director of 
the public works planning program 
of the Community Facilities Ad 
ministration. 


New Capital Grant Policy: URA 
Commissioner Walker in early De- 
cember announced plans to revise 
the policy covering capital grant 
reservations, seeking to “put urban 
renewal on a more businesslike ba- 
sis.” URA will now issue a “reser- 
vation letter” instead of making a 
reservation of grant funds, which, 
in the past, was based on estimated 
project cost at the time planning 
funds were approved. Mr. Walkei 
promised that the letter would pro- 
vide a locality with assurance that 
federal money would be available 
to carry out a project if, as a result 
of the planning process, it were 
found to be feasible. But, in the 
interval, it was noted, capital grant 
authorizations would not be eaten 
up by projects whose costs had been 
calculated on the basis of “wind- 
shield estimates.” 


Anti-Bias Policy for Redevelopers: 
Announced this month was a policy 
obligating purchasers of land in re- 
newal areas in states and localities 
having anti-bias-in-housing laws to 
comply with such statutes. 


Fisher Report Due Soon: As of 
mid-January, HHFA Administrator 
Mason said that Dr. Ernest M. 
Fisher of Columbia University was 
in the final stage of shaping up the 
report on studies he conducted 
for HHFA “on housing statistics 
and ways to serve low-income 
family housing needs’ (see Octo- 
ber 1959 JouRNAL, page 325). Re- 
lease of the report was anticipated 
within the next few weeks. 


Acting PHA Commissioner 
Named: Within a week after Charles 
E. Slusser’s December 31 resigna- 
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tion as head of the Public Housing 
Administration, the agency's gen- 
eral counsel, Lawrence Davern, was 
named acting commissioner by 
President Eisenhower. Back in 
1939, Mr. Davern joined PHA’s 
predecessor agency, the United 
States Housing Authority, as an 
associate attorney. He has been in 
the public housing program ever 
since that time, except for a three- 
year period during World War II, 
when he served in the United States 
Marine Corps. 


Procedures for New Public Hous- 
ing Applications Released: As of the 
end of last year, PHA announced 
a six-step procedure that local hous- 
ing authorities will need to follow 
in applying for the 37,000 new 
units authorized in the 1959 hous- 
ing act (see October 1959 JOURNAL, 
page 316). One of the requirements 
was strongly opposed by NAHRO’s 
Public Housing Policy Committee, 
which met with PHA in early De- 
cember to go over a proposed circ- 
ular detailing the new require- 
ments. The controversial item 
requires local governing body ap- 
proval of any project site contem- 
plated. NAHRO pointed out that, 
to its knowledge, only two cities, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, are 
under legal obligation through 
state or local action, to obtain site 
approval from local governing 
body. NAHRO labeled PHA’s im- 
position of this requirement, which 
might prove unwieldly and time- 
consuming, a serious violation of 
the philosophy of local autonomy 
expressed in the 1959 Housing Act 
and in the two-year test agreement 
set up by PHA Commissioner Slus- 
ser before his resignation (see Sep- 
tember 1959 JOURNAL, page 285). 

NAHRO succeeded in reversing 
an earlier decision of PHA: to elim- 
inate all preliminary planning 
loans. Localities will still be able 
to get such advances, with the fed- 
eral government protected by a 
deed of trust or mortgage at the 
time of land acquisition. 

NAHRO’s position also _ pre- 
vailed with reference to a proce- 
dure requiring that costs of the 
new 37,000 units must be related to 
lowest cost at which private enter- 
prise is providing housing in a 
community. It was the Association’s 
position that cost comparisons 
could only be made with housing 
of comparable quality—and the 
PHA procedure was set up on this 
basis. 
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PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


CHARLES L. FARRIS says: 
Let's Talk Urban Renewal 








Last month I stated, among other 
things, that “the elimination of 
slums and blighted areas and the 
institution of effective programs of 
slum prevention is our number one 
domestic problem.” There is a lim- 
ited recognition, I believe, of the 
magnitude of the problem. 

There are today some 15 million 
substandard dwelling units in the 
United States—12 million of them 
in urban areas. The substandard 
dwelling units in the urban areas 
alone house more persons than live 
on farms. Yet there is a dramatic 
contrast in the rate of federal ex- 
penditure for farm families and 
for urban renewal and _ low-rent 
housing. The annual current rate 
of federal subsidies for farms is 
about 6 billion dollars, whereas the 
rate of subsidies for urban renewal 
and low-rent housing is only about 
250 million. 

Federal Failure 

It is clearly evident that there is 
an imbalance in our programs of 
federal assistance. The imbalance is 
a reflection of the failure of the 
Administration to recognize that 
the national economy and,_in fact, 
our national well being, rests upon 
a sound urban structure, in which 
100 million of us reside, no less 
than it does on a sound farm struc- 
ture. It reflects a distorted sense of 
national values. The Administra- 
tion has failed to comprehend the 
nature and magnitude of the urban 
problem. There has been an un- 
willingness to recognize that the 
tax resources of urban communities 
are severely restricted. It seeks to 
curtail further the two-thirds fed- 
eral assistance authorized for urban 
renewal but supports a program of 
grants for highways up to 90 per 
cent of total cost. And, lastly and 
most importantly, the Administra- 
tion fails to recognize that “urban 
renewal is good business and good 
FOR business,” to borrow a slogan 
from Little Rock. 

This issue of the JOURNAL is solid 
evidence that businessmen them- 


selves, in city after city, are begin- 
ning to see the truth of the Little 
Rock motto. And it is my guess 
that these businessmen are not go- 
ing to stand still under any con- 
tinued failure of the Administra- 
tion to grasp the size and nature of 
the urban problem. As some evi- 
dence of my contention, here’s what 
the president of Little Rock’s Ur- 
ban Progress Association, Raymond 
Rebsamen, had to say in a speech 
he made last fall for a renewal 
workshop put on by NAHRO’s 
Southwest Regional Council: 

“We who live in the cities and 
pay the taxes can no longer afford 
to live and work in cities that 
are obsolete—where buildings and 
streets and street lights and sewer 
and drainage lines are inadequate 
and worn-out. We cannot afford to 
listen to those who refuse to ac- 
knowledge changing conditions and 
new techniques of meeting these 
changing conditions. Here is 
the responsibility of the business- 
man—to provide the leadership and 
the vision—and often the money— 
to put the entire evolution of ur- 
ban progress into action... .” 

Local Failure 

It is also clear that our urban 
communities themselves have failed, 
in many instances, to recognize the 
importance of the problem that 
confronts them in urban renewal. 
Many communities have failed to 
take all possible actions necessary 
to curb and eliminate blight and 
blighting influences. 

Each community undertaking a 
program of federally-aided urban 
renewal must prepare a blueprint 
for action by the community called 
a “workable program.” As a blue- 
print for action, it must have the ac- 
tive support of all agencies within 
the community involved in its exe- 
cution. It also deserves wide circula- 
tion among, and understanding by, 
individual property owners, neigh- 
borhood groups, and civic organi- 
zations of the community it is 
designed to serve. Too often, I 
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believe, the “workable stn. soso 
has been treated as a document 
that is dusted off and refurbished 
once each year to meet the require- 
ments of the federal statute and 
has not been used as the guide for 
community action it is intended 
to be. 

I am afraid that some of us are 
still avoiding the difficulties ol 
really putting a “workable pro- 
gram” to work by questioning the 
origins of the “workable program” 
requirement in the 1954 housing 
act. There were many of us who 
were pretty convinced that it was 
simply a device of the long-time 
opponents of public housing and 
redevelopment for discouraging 
cities and preventing them from 
ever qualifying for federal aid. 
Even yee there was some truth 
in those old suspicions, I think 
that time and experience have 
proved that all of the elements in 
the “workable program” are abso- 
lutely essential to achieving any 
kind of real and lasting results 
through urban renewal. Every lo- 
cal renewal official should be thor- 
oughly committed to every one of 
the seven elements of the “work- 
able program” and should line up 
beside the various public and pri- 
vate agencies in his community 
that can help to effectuate these 
seven steps. 

Slum Prevention 

One implication of the “work- 
able program” that needs special 
emphasis is the importance it at- 
taches to a community-wide pro- 
gram of conservation and rehabili- 
tation. No community can hope to 
cope with the problem of urban 
renewal without a vigorous pro- 
gram for conservation and rehabili- 
tation. Until and unless decay is 
stopped at the outset, a community 
cannot hope to achieve desired ob- 
jectives. 

Fundamental to a program of 
slum prevention, of conservation 
and rehabilitation, are adequate 
codes, ordinances, and regulations 
and a vigorous enforcement pro- 
gram. Experience to date has indi- 
cated that the establishment of a 
housing court is a necessary adjunct 
to a sound enforcement program. 

There’s no denying that the code 
program is the biggest—and_pos- 
sibly the toughest—part of the job 
of slum prevention and cure. Some- 
where, somehow, we have all got to 
find the time, the skill, the pa- 
tience, the money, to break through 
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some of the massive problems that 
stand in the way of a thorough- 
going code enforcement program. 
Through the code conference that 
NAHRO is sponsoring in Wash 
ington next month, we may make 
some headway along these lines. 
And, surely we will make definite 
progress, once we are able to set 
up the codes division in NAHRO 
that our recent constitutional 
amendments authorize. 


Planning Failure 

I believe, too, that special em- 
phasis needs to be placed on plan- 
ning. Frederick Gutheim has re- 
cently stated: “The objective of 
urban renewal must be to use the 
land in cities more wisely and make 
them better places in which to 
live.” General community plans 
should contemplate and project the 
long-range objectives of renewal, 
even as they do of highways and 
other civic improvements. 

Planning for urban renewal of 
fers the greatest challenge and the 
greatest Opportunity a community 
may have to stem the tides of eco- 
nomic and social segregation—the 
creation of more and more eco- 
nomic and social ghettos. With 
careful planning, it should be pos- 
sible to introduce low-rent housing 
in the form of small apartments, 
duplex units, and even single-fam- 
ily units along with convention- 
ally-financed housing. This method 
of interspersing low-rent housing 
among other housing has obvious 
advantages in creating stable, eco- 
nomically and socially integrated 
communities. The use of the exist- 
ing housing inventory should be 
explored and the provision of ade- 
quate supporting facilities is a posi- 
tive must. 

A manuscript that came into the 
NAHRO offices recently from plan- 
ner Walter Thabit is highly critical 
of what planners have contributed 
to the renewal program and _ says 
that the “potential for planning” 
that renewal offers “has been all 
but lost on planning agencies.” He 
goes on to say: “Planning agencies 
owe it to themselves to do this job. 
They have avoided it, partially 
from frustration in general and a 
pushing around from renewal agen- 
cies in particular. Many planning 
agencies have developed a calcu- 
lated indifference to the renewal 
program, especially where super 
agencies have been formed and 
where their prerogatives seem to 
have been threatened . . . renewal 


agencies desperately need planning 
guidance and they need it now. 
Relocation 

On the relocation front, it does 
not suffice to say that all families 
displaced have been relocated into 
“decent, safe, and sanitary” accom- 
modations. A plan for the reloca- 
tion of families displaced by gov- 
ernment action must recognize the 
impact of such relocation on other 
areas of the community in terms ol 
community facilities and services to 
support the relocated families and 
in terms of the possibility, or even 
probability, of creating new eco 
nomic and racial ghettos. 

Greater emphasis should be 
placed on relocation as a part ol 
the planning process in terms of 
determining the needs of the indi- 
vidual family to be displaced and 
in terms of how these needs may be 
met. 

Let me refer you back to the 
program resolution that we adopted 
at our Cincinnati meeting last Oc- 
tober. Under the heading of reloca- 
tion, we in NAHRO were called 
upon “to exercise all possible fore- 
sight” in planning relocation pro- 
grams and were urged to put first 
things first: relocation housing has 
to be up and ready for occupancy 
before the wrecking crews and the 
moving vans go to work clearing 
renewal areas. 

URA Commended 

The Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion has done as good a job as could 
be expected under the restrictions 
imposed by an Administration that 
has failed to grasp the nature and 
extent of the problem. Commis- 
sioner Walker is to be commended 
for the efforts he has made, and is 
making, toward streamlining and 
eliminating excess procedures and 
requirements and, particularly, for 
recognizing that urban renewal is a 
local program. Further, the com- 
missioner is to be congratulated for 
the elimination of the board of 
review and for placing urban re- 
newal engineers in the regions. 

Lot to Learn, More to Do 

It’s obvious, if we are to get on 
with the job, that all of us—in 
federal agencies and local agencies 
alike—have a lot to learn... anda 
lot to do. I think our job was 
pretty well laid out for us in the 
Cincinnati program resolution. I 
suggest you check it over every 
month or two all during the year 
ahead, just to avoid any feeling of 
complacency. 

Charles L. Farris, January 1960 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 


Prepared by Marion Massen 








OSCAR STEINER IS A CLEVELAND BUILDER who believes that 
slum clearance can and should be a self-liquidating investment requiring 
a minimum of federal subsidy and that home-ownership for a majority 
of lower-income wage-earning families is possible if builder-investors 
build purchase cooperatives under the right conditions and are content 
with an “honest” (modest) profit. He has proved his contentions to his 
own satisfaction through the experience of building three low-cost garden- 
type developments in his city. He writes his own story in Our Housing 
Jungle and Your Pocketbook (see listing), with the purpose of inviting 
builder-investment capital throughout the country to participate in a 
locally propelled approach to increasing the urban housing supply. 


The book contains a fairly detailed account of the Cleveland experience 
with three successive approaches to building cooperative developments 
for some 500 families within the $5000 bracket. One—Snow Village—was 
financed under a mortgage insured by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion; the other two—Community Homes Development and Longwood 
Community Homes—were financed by local savings and loan associations 
and the Cleveland Development Foundation (See November 1955 JourNAL, 
page 386; May 1957 JourNnaL, page 170; October 1957 JourNAL, page 
347). It was the experience with the latter two, built on Title I-cleared 
land (some federal subsidy here) that led Mr. Steiner to his conclusions 
that success at building within reach of the lower income families had 
to derive from the factors of lower land costs and low-cost borrowing and 
built up his enthusiasm for the “practical plan” he sets forth for nation- 
wide pursuit. The plan, briefly: 


Funds to finance slum clearance and purchase cooperatives should be 
made available through state and local bond issues, with loans to home 
buyers from local banks, insurance companies, and savings and loan 
associations. Mr. Steiner envisages a 20-year, 60 billion dollar program 
as possible with such backing, which would remove slums at the rate of 
350,000 units a year. Whether his dream of making this housing available 
with a downpayment of $500 and $60 a month carrying charges with 
strictly local support could be fully realized, in view of mounting demands 
on cities of bonding powers, prevailing debt limits, and other factors, 
might be questioned. But if his enthusiasm for exploring the lower-income 
market as a good risk, at profit, is contagious at all, other builders will 
be coming up with this approach—and all to the good. So, too, “points 
out Francis Servaites of the National Housing Conference, endorsing the 
book in an introduction. 


NEW FROM NAHRO 


A STATEMENT PRESENTED TO THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF 
THE AGED AND AGING OF THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE, by Alfred L. Tronzo. 1959. 11 pp., 
mimeographed. NAHRO Publication No. 
424. Free distribution to agency members 
of NAHRO. Free on request. National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 


Service during the past two months. 
Copies may be available to others directly 
from originating source. 


FIRST REPORT, 1959, REDEVELOP- 
MENT AUTHORITY OF THE CITY 
OF MILWAUKEE. 1959. 15 pp. Rede- 
velopment Authority of the City of Mil- 
waukee, 808 North Market Street, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisconsin. 


ment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Testimony from the administrator of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Pittsburgh describing aspects of the life 
of senior tenants in public housing that 
indicate need for public provision of 
various “beyond-housing” services for all 
the aged. 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 
Special mailings to full-rate subscrib- 
ers to NAHRO’s Renewal Information 
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PARK CENTER PROJECT INFORMA- 
TION. Folder. Redevelopment Agency of 
the City of San Jose, City Hall, San Jose, 
California. 


1959 ANNUAL REPORT DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND 
AGENCY. 1959. 28 pp. District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Land Agency, 919 
Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


A BALANCED PROGRAM FOR LIT- 
TLE ROCK. Promotion folder on Down- 
town and Metropolitan Little Rock, with 


enclosures. 1959. Urban Progress Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 2211, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


OUR HOUSING JUNGLE AND YOUR 
POCKETBOOK, by Oscar H. Steiner. 
1960. 180 pp. $3.95. University Publishers 
Incorporated, 59 East 54th Street, New 
York 22, New York. 

See introduction. 


ORGANIZATIONS IN RENEWAL: A 
Program Aid, compiled by ACTION, Inc. 
1959. 32 pp. 25 cents. American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York, 36, New York. 

Statements by 32 national organizations, 
including NAHRO, of their activities per- 
taining to urban renewal. Useful reference 
list for national cross-contacts, from which 
contacts on local scene can be made. 
Example: from the “directory,” the re- 
development interest of the “Jaycees” as 
a national group can be determined; with 
this lead, the local “Jaycees” might be 
brought into the local urban renewal 
picture. 


RELOCATION 


RELOCATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Special report to Mayor Robert E. Wag- 
ner by J. Anthony Panuch. 1959. 46 pp. 
Office of the Mayor, City of New York, 
225 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 

Examines present hydra-headed relo- 
cation operation in New York City and 
concludes, among its ten recommenda- 
tions, that a central relocation bureau 
is not the answer—“organizational gad- 
getry” cannot assure cure of so “complex 
and explosive” a problem as relocation. 
rather, adoption of uniform 
treatment of relocatees by the various 
agencies, now paying out such varying 
amounts as $100 to $450 as moving allow- 
ances and bonuses. Further, that reloca- 
tion operation be farmed out to private 
real estate firms under supervision of a 
commission of relocation in the city’s 
department of real estate. Fully recognizes 
human side of relocation (and dangers 
if not handled properly) and urges en- 
actment of a “tenants’ bill of rights.” 
New York City’s relocation problem, of 
course, is giant-sized as compared to that 
of other cities programming urban re- 
newal. However, this round-up of infor- 
mation and sighting of the whole prob- 
lem, philosophy, conclusions — provide 
something of value for operators in lesser- 
sized cities. Report is first part of over-all 
review of New York’s housing and urban 
renewal programs ordered by Mayor Wag 
ner (see October 1959 JouRNAL, page 318). 


Proposes, 


CONSTRUCTION 


LIST OF BUILDING RESEARCH AD- 
VISORY BOARD PUBLICATIONS. 1959. 
8 pp. Free on request to Building Re- 
search Advisory Board, National Academy 
of Sciences, National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Annotated bibliography of publications 
available from BRAB, many of which 
should be on housing technicians’ refer- 
ence shelves. For example: Selection of 
Windows; Paints for Structures. 


RENTAL HOUSING 
RENTAL HOUSING: Opportunities for 


The Journal of HOUSING 
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Investment, by Louis Winnick. 1958. 295 
pp. $8.50. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, New York. 

If a local redevelopment agency has a 
cleared site up for sale, what’s in this book 
could help get some investor interested in 
putting up rental apartments. There's in- 
formation here on operating costs and 
profits for postwar apartment projects, in- 
come and expense figures on selected Chi- 
cago apartments for 20 years. Also an 
analysis of why the building of rental 
housing has declined since the war; the 
reasons for its future marketability (in- 
crease in single-person and childless aging 
families one factor); and some ideas on 
how government mortgaging aids could 
be altered to make rental housing a more 
desirable investment. Type face is good 
and large, too, as in other books of this 
ACTION series, so the reading comfort is 
high. 


PLANNING 
CITY/REGIONAL PLANNING: The 
Magazine of Contemporary Planning 


Thought and Action. Published bi-month- 
ly. Editorial offices: City/Regional Plan- 
ning, 1186 Broadway, New York 1, New 
York. Members of NAHRO and various 
other professionals are entitled to free sub- 
scription on application to editorial office: 
otherwise, subscription $10 for 12 issues. 
Iwo issues already published: Volume I, 
No. | came out in the spring under the 
title Plans and Projecis—and it was then 
discovered that the title was already copy- 
righted by another organization. Volume 
I, No. 2 appeared in August. Both issues 
carry interesting and thoughtful articles 
on the implications of current city plan- 
ning theories and projects. Authors include 
the executive editor, J. Marshall Miller: 
Burnham Kelly; Raymond Vernon. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES: A List of 
Selected References. National Association 
of Home Builders. (Revised and En- 
larged Edition of bibliography first pub- 
lished in 1957.) 1959. 170 pp. Single copy 
free on application to National Housing 
Center Library, 1625 L Street, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Intended as special aid to the tract 
builder and new community developer 
but useful for many another reference 
shelf. Special section on legal aspects of 
subdivision development, revenue financ- 
ing, utilitv installations. 


HOUSING THE AGED 


PLANNING HOMES FOR THE AGED. 
Edited by Geneva Mathiasen and Edward 
H. Noakes. 1959. 128 pp., illustrated. 
$12.75. F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 
West 40th Street, New York 18, New York. 

Provides sound, detailed guidance for 
church groups and other nonprofit, o1 
investment organizations engaged in plan- 
ning and building institutional homes for 
the elderly. Covers location and building 
site; common services; residence units; 
health needs; community needs and re- 
sources; guidance for estimating costs; de- 
sign; and other subjects. Designs shown 
are from the architectural competition 
conducted several years ago by the Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging in con- 
junction with Architectural Record and 
Modern Hospital magazines. 
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Personnel Exchange 





“PERSONNEL EXCHANGE” 


IS A 


operates as an informal “employment agency” 


FREE NAHRO SERVICE 


exclusively 


that 
serving the 


housing and urban renewal field. Readers of the JOURNAL are invited to 
inquire about jobseekers or jobs offered; to advertise positions available; on 
to solicit new positions through the column—all without cost. 

To take advantage of the NAHRO employment service, fill in the box at 
the bottom of this column and send it to NAHRO’s Chicago ofhce. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A122—Renewal Director 

An executive director is being sought to 
take charge of Joplin, Missouri's urban re 
newal program. Program involves a small 
pilot project, already approved, and a 
larger project, for which applications have 
been filed. Candidates should have experi 
ence in renewal; familiarity with federal 
regulations and applicable law; reasonable 
ability in public relations; some general 
knowledge in planning and engineering; 
leadership qualities. Starting salary: about 
$9000. Write: Hal R. Patterson, Chairman, 
Urban Renewal Authority, c/o Joplin 
Stockyards, Inc., P. O. Box 242, Joplin, 
Missouri. 


A128—Overseas Manager 

Development and Resources Corpora 
tion is recruiting for a housing manage 
for work in the Khuzestan region of Iran. 
Position involves responsibility for the re 
pair and maintenance of around 75 pri 
vately-owned units and six guest houses 
for transients; care and maintenance of 
water and electrical supply of the units; 
inventory control of house furnishings: 
assignment of personnel to housing, in- 
cluding the establishment of guest-house 
charges. Contract is for two years. Salary: 
S11,500-$14,500, depending upon qualifica 
tions. Employee pays own living expenses 
but the corporation provides round-trip 
first-class air transportation for employee 
and his family and life, accident, and 


. 


major medical insurance. Requirements 
college degree and some management ex 
perience. Send resume and indication of 
when available for work to: Personnel 
Department, Development and Resources 
Corporation, 50 Broadway, New York 4, 
New York 


A129—Redevelopment Director 

\ director is being sought for the Kirk- 
wood, Missouri land clearance agency 
Qualifications: a degree in planning; ex 
perience in urban renewal; and familiarity 
with federal regulations. Write, stating 
qualifications and salary requirements, to 
L.. Gordon Davis, Chairman, Land Clear 
ance For Redevelopment Authority of 
Kirkwood, Missouri, City Hall, 139 South 
Kirkwood Road, Kirkwood 22, Missouri 


A130—Redevelopment Director 

Renewal agency in a midwest community 
is seeking to fill the position of executive 
lirector. Community has a more than three 
year-old redevelopment program: one fed 
erally-aided Tithe | operation combining 
clearance, conservation, and rehabilita 
tion in an area slated for residential re-use 
Energy, training, and experience in ad 
ministrative and technical phases of urban 
renewal are essential; experience in public 
relations helpful, since position involves a 
lot of public contact work. Salary: $10,000 
or more, depending upon qualifications 





Illinois. 


ADDRESS: 


WouLp Yot 


SpECIFY NUMBER OF ‘TIMES 


‘TWICE ? UnNtTuU 





TO PLACE A FREE AD. 


in the “Personnel Exchange” column, fill in the blanks below. 
Then clip the box and mail it, together with pertinent informa 
tion—job description, requirements, experience, salary data—to: 
the JouRNAL OF Hovusinc, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 


WISHING VO ADVERTISE: 


NAME OF AGENCY OR INDIVIDUAL 


PREFER TO HAVE AD RUN “BLIND” OR WITH SIGNATURE? 


FURTHER NOTICE ? 


SHOULD RUN: ONCE ? 
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New Maintenance Products 





AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SHUT-OFF 

Muddy, messy, lawn-killing 
floods, caused by someone forget- 
ting to turn off the sprinkling sys- 
tem, can be prevented by installing 
a new device that shuts off under- 
ground sprinkling systems auto- 
matically. Low-priced, it is sug- 
gested that the unit may cost less 
than the waste of topsoil, grass 
seed, drowned shrubs, water, and 
clean-up time that result from a 
single human oversight. 

Watertimer is about the size ol 
a man’s fist. It contains a valve 
operated by a clock. When the wa- 
tering system is turned on, a dial on 
top of the device is set to the de- 
sired sprinkling time—and the job 
is done. The clock is built for a 
watery environment, since it is 
made of corrosion-resistant materi- 
als “selected to provide long life 
and trouble-free operation.” 

Watertimer can be _ installed 
either in existing systems or new 
ones. Both ends of the valve are 
fitted with l-inch male pipe threads 
that can be adjusted to smaller 
pipes by standard plumbing tech- 
niques, using reducing couplings. 
‘Two versions are available, Model 
201 with a 60-minute clock, and 
Model 202, which can be set for up 
to 120 minutes of watering. 

A one-year guarantee against de- 
fective workmanship accompanies 
each purchase. Factory parts and 
service are available for long-range 
maintenance. 


For information, write: The 
Richdel National Sales Agency, 


Randall Sales Company, P. O. Box 
759, Whittier, California. 


BIRD REPELLENT 

“Give the cities back to the peo- 
ple,” might well be the motto of a 
new bird repellent called Roost No 
More. By giving the birds a mild 


hot-foot, the new substance re- 
portedly convinces all feathered 
friends that city buildings and 


grounds are not for the birds. 

In addition to the high costs ol 
cleaning up after pigeons, starlings, 
and other bird pests, the report is 
that maintenance workers can be 
made ill—or may even die—from 
diseases transmitted by bird drop- 
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pings. Attempts to discourage birds 
have included fireworks, shotguns, 
gas, electricity, bird hi-fi, and take 
owls and snakes—but each method 
has raised new objections. 

The new substance seems to solve 
the problem. Harmless to the 
birds, and even approved by the 
National Audubon Society, it mere- 
ly irritates the feet of birds at- 
tempting to perch on it. Many 
won't even make the initial land- 
ing, says the manufacturer, since 
the odor of Roost No More is repel- 
lent to them. (But the product is 
said to be odorless to humans.) 

Once stung, the birds won't re- 
turn as long as the compound re- 
mains, reports the manufacturer, 
who claims the treatment will last 
18 months to three years. 

Write: National Bird Control 
Laboratories, Skokie, Illinois. 


“UNTOUCHED" SEWER CLEANER 
India’s “untouchables” (belore 
the caste system was outlawed) 
were the workers who handled tasks 
on the order of cleaning sewers. 
What those Indians needed was 
the “untouched,” the new Electric 
Eel sewer cleaner that does the job 
without requiring the operator to 
touch anything but the controls. 
Moreover, the machine, which has 
long been available without the 
new “hands off” feature, has an- 
other new attraction: a_ folding 
handle. When the clean-up job is 
done, the machine makes a low 
bow and becomes a compact unit, 
easy to transport and store. 
Motor-powered, the cable of the 
new Electric Eel teeds itself in and 
out of sewer and drain lines—and 
even through awkwardly shaped 
“Pp” traps, says the manufacturer. 
Since the cable is the part of the 
device that comes in contact with 
sewage, the operator not only 
avoids the job of handling waste 


products, but escapes resulting 
health hazards. 
The machine can clean lines 


” 


from 3 inches to | foot in diametet 
and can run as far as 250 feet. The 
patented dual cable was a feature 
of older Electric Eels, described in 
earlier JOURNALS. It consists of one 
member with a left-hand twist and 


one wound to the right. The two 
are tied together so each half coun- 
teracts the tendency of the other to 


spiral . . . then to kink and even 
possibly, break. Even if one mem- 
ber should break, the entire cable 
can be easily retrieved since the 
two are fastened together, says the 
manufacturer. The cable itself con- 
sists of 8-foot-long sections with 
“instant” snap-lock connectors for 


economical replacement of any 
broken line. 
Write: The Ohio Tool and En 


gineering Company, 967 
Street, Springfield, Ohio. 


Spring 


ONE-MAN LEVELING INSTRUMENT 

What usually is a two-man job 
of assuring that everything's on the 
level in the building game can now 
be reduced to a do-it-yourself oper 
ation. All that’s needed is a Level 
all, described as “a speedy, accurate, 
one-man leveling instrument that 
anyone can use to level points for 
footings, forms, floors, ceilings, 
roads, lawns, every type of grading 
and construction.” 

The Levelall replaces the usu 
al leveling instrument—a_ transit, 
which requires a man at both ends 
of the structural part or piece of 
ground being leveled. Levelall, it 
is said, can not only take the place 
of the transit for most jobs but also 
eliminates chancey, rule-of-thumb 
methods when working around 
corners, behind walls, or in small 
areas. 

Like the simple bubble level that 
shows if a single surface is hori 
zontal, Levelall uses liquid to indi 
cate if two points are level with 
each other: a free-flowing freeze- 
proof liquid called Level-Flo_ is 
contained in a 75-foot transparent 
plastic tube. At each end of the 
tube is a mounting bracket and 
shut-off valve. 

To use the instrument, the 
brackets are fastened at the two 
points to be made level (say, two 
window sills). Then the valves are 
snapped open, permitting the lig 
uid in the tube to seek its own 
level. \ reading is taken at each 
end and, if the liquid is not the 
same distance from each tube top, 
the amount of necessary adjust- 
ment for the sills can be measured 
from the top of the liquid. Later, 
when sills are aligned, Levelall is 
used to check correctness of the job 
before final fastening. 

Write: Levelall, Webster Street, 
Rockland, Massachusetts. 
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New Construction Products 





- -~.--- 


METAL BOXES FOR WOODEN POSTS 





For regions where wood 
based on concrete slabs tend to rot, 
posing a costly and even dangerous 
problem, a new device designed to 


posts 


protect the posts from moisture 
while anchoring them in the con- 
crete may be the answer. 

In addition to these two func- 
tions, the device is said to reduce 
labor costs by simplifying installa- 
tion of posts and automatically 
positioning them in a straight line. 
Anchor bolts can now be - elimi- 
nated and the posts are protected 
from scuffing, it is said. 

Presentation of the Type “A” 
Post Anchor to the homebuilding 
industry “has been acclaimed by 
many of the large project builders,” 
according to company literature, 
which also reports acceptance for 
use by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and under the South 
Florida Building Code. 

The anchor consists of a metal 
box that encloses the bottom and 
four sides of a square wood post, 
protecting these surfaces from wa- 
ter; welded to the under side of 
the box is a U-shaped metal strip, 
which becomes embedded in the 
concrete slab. 


The unit must be installed be- 
lore concrete is poured, so when 
the slab hardens, the anchor is 
solidly rooted. One side of the box, 
which is turned down before in- 
stallation, as shown in the sketch, 
is nailed to the wooden form into 
which the concrete is poured. The 
anchor is positioned where the post 
is desired. After the concrete hard- 
ens and the form is removed, the 
horizontal panel is bent upward. 
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lo keep the post off the bottom 
of the box, a stand-off plate is 
inserted (the shallow, inverted-U 
shown inside the box). The post 
itself follows, then the four sides 
of the box are nailed to it through 
pre-drilled holes to complete the 
job. Pre-drilled weep holes drain 
olf any water that flows down the 
posts, says the manufacturer. 


For cement slabs already in use, 
there is a second type of anchor 
without the deep-reaching metal 
“root.” ‘To install the Type “O” 
Post Anchor, the concrete is drilled 
to allow insertion of a shallow 
shield, to which the anchor is 
bolted with a lag screw. Other in- 
stallation procedures are the same 
as ton Type agg 

Write: Advance Metal Products, 
Inc., 2445 N. W. 76th Street, Miami 
17, Florida. 


VANDAL-PROOF LIGHT FIXTURE 
Boys will be boys, the rumor is 
so it’s predicted that lighting 
fixtures in such places as_play- 
grounds, parking lots, and hallways 
will continue to be a temptation to 
the youthful urge to break glass on 
make off with public property. 
But boys are going to lose out in 
the battle with a new lighting fix- 
ture, claimed to be tamper-proof 
and vandal-proof. The new lamp, 
owes its predicted longevity to sev- 
eral specially-designed features: the 
glass lens is protected behind a 
steel-mesh screen, welded to the 
lamp housing; the lens rests against 
shock-absorbing foam rubber; a 
two-pronged “spanner head” screw- 
driver is required to gain access to 
the lamp’s innards; a. safety. chain 


holds the outer steel housing to 
inner parts of the fixture; and glass 
fiber insulation protects the ceiling. 

rhe fixture is of a simple square 
design and accommodates up to 
two 100-watt A lamps. A phosphate 
coating is said to prevent rust and 
to improve adhesion of the white, 
baked-synthetic-enamel finish. Oth 
er colors are available. 

Write: Harvey Posert, Public Re 
lations Associates for Light and 
Power Utilities, 1924 Exchange 
Building, Memphis, Tennessee. 





Free Literature 











PLEXIGLAS EXPLAINED 

When Plexiglas is being considered for 
windows, doors, partitions, lamps, or other 
installations, facts on the forming and 
finishing of the plastic can serve as a guide 
to deciding if the product can do what ts 
desired—and do it economically 

Fabrication of Plexiglas, a 32-page book 
let describing the product's design and 
production, includes several pages dealing 
with applications and characteristics of the 
material, with emphasis on resistance to 
weather, breakage, heat, fire, and chemi 
cals. A section on maintenance describes 
cleaning, scratch removal, and sanitizing 

Ihe booklet, and a magazine reprint 
titled, “Check-List for Plastics Buyers,” de 
scribing various plastics, their general uses 
and safety characteristics, are available 
from Commercial Plastics and Supply Con 
poration, 630 Broadway New York 12 
New York 


HEATING MANUAL 

Facts About Fueloil and Home Heating 
is a 24-page booklet, described on_ its 
cover as “providing salient, up-to-date 
information about home heating in the 
United States.” 

Phe booklet includes a general report 
on home heating fuels, including a chart 
comparing oil, gas, and coal 

Other pages feature a description of 
three home-heating systems: warm ‘air, 
steam, and hot water; an analysis of future 
development of oil; and data on figuring 
heating costs 


Ihe booklet is available from the 
National Fueloil Council, 424 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York 





advertisement. 





FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE . 

Addresses of manufacturers are now given with each new 
product write-up. Since last June, the JOURNAL has invited readers 
to make direct contact with the manufacturers, in hope that the 
new procedure would speed receipt of information from the 
firms. In addition, it is now easier to obtain data on products 
noted in back issues of the JOURNAL. 


When writing to manufacturers, please don’t forget to mention 
that you read about their product in the JOURNAL OF HousING, 
1313 Last 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. If a purchase results 
from your inguiry, a further plug for 


JOH may result in an 
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COMMUNITY PLANNING ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Planning, Renewal and Economic Consultants 


1241 Parkway Avenue, P. O. Box 206, West Trenton, New Jersey 


JOHN BEGGS, P. E. 
Urban Planning & Engineering 


110 Sussex Ave., Spring Lake, N. J. 
New York City . 


Harrisburg, Pa. 














32 Green Street 


CANDEUB, FLEISSIG & ASSOCIATES 


Planning & Urban Renewal Consultants 


Newark 2, New Jersey 
BOSTON @ ALBANY @ SCRANTON @ SAN FRANCISCO 





CONSULTANTS ON 
URBAN RENEWAL 


LEONARD WAYMAN ASSOCIATES 
Architects & Engineers 


11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 © Financial 6-466! 








LEO A. DALY 
Planning Architecture Engineering 
San Francisco, California 
49 Maiden Lane 


Seattle, Washington 
Securities Bldg. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
3207 Olive St. 


Omaha, Nebraska 
8600 Indian Hills Dr. 

From Conception To Completion Within a 
Single Organization 


PLANNING AND RENEWAL 
ASSOCIATES 


Offering a complete range 
of professional services 
in community planning, 
traffic engineering and 

urban renewal. 


18 ELIOT STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSITY 8-7300 


15 WESTERN AVENUE 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 





REAL ESTATE RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
@ URBAN RENEWAL 


@ MARKET ANALYSIS 
e APPRAISAL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
73 West Monroe 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
919 18th Street, N.W. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
453 South Spring Street 











ABBOTT & ADAMS, INC. 
Real Estate Appraisers & Consultants 


Urban Renewal @ Economic Studies 


Market Analysis 


H. Robert Mandel 
A.S.A., S.R.A. 
Chairman of Board 
Member of 
Real Estate Board of New York 
American Society of Appraisers 
Society of Residential Appraisers 
New York State Society of Appraisers 
National Assoc. of Real Estate Boards 
Nat'l. Assoc. of Housing & Redev. Officials 
331 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. MUrray Hill 7-1255 


Re-use Appraisals @ 


MORTON HOFFMAN 


Urban and Economic Consultant 
URBAN RENEWAL @ HOUSING 
Renewal Programs, 


Downtown Surveys, Economic Studies, 


Market Analysis 


MORRIS BLDG. BALTIMORE |, MD. 
LExington 9-1002 





VILICAN-LEMAN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
PLANNING CONSULTANTS 
Comprehensive City Planning * Re- 
development & Conservation Projects 


* Housing Condition Studies * Com- 
munity Facility & Housing Project 
Site Planning 


29621 Northwestern Highway 
Elgin 6-818! 


Southfield, Michigan 











BROWN ENGINEERS 
Architects, Engineers and Planners 
“ONE FIRM—ALL SERVICES" 


Urban Renewal, Master Plans, Housing 


Zoning, Traffic and Parking Studies 


60 West 55th Street 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Washington * Minneapolis * Montreal 
Beirut * Monrovia * Seoul 








DE LEUW, CATHER 
AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Public Transit 
Subways 
Expressways 
Grade Separations 
Urban Renewal 


Traffic & Parking 
Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 

Municipal Works 
Port Development 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


San Francisco @ Toronto ®@ Boston 














FRED R. O'DONNELL 


M.A.1.—S.R.A. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Acquisition Appraisals 
Disposition Programs 


Reuse Appraisals—Consultation 


3 COURT STREET 
WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


LOGAN 2-2334 
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GEORGE S. PINGRY, M.A.I. 


Land Acquisition Contractor 


888 N. First St. Cypress 5-6085 


San Jose, California 











ASHTON 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Consultants—Appraisers 
Economic Base Studies 
Community Renewal Surveys 
Central Business District Surveys 
Re-use Appraisals & Market Studies 
Equitable Bldg., Hollywood & Vine 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

David B. Ashton, President 








PARKINS, ROGERS 
& ASSOCIATES 


Comprehensive City and Regional 
Planning 
Complete Urban Renewal Programs 
Market Analyses 
Urban Design 
Land Subdivision 
Zoning 
Expert Witnessing 


800 Livernois Ave. * Ferndale 
Lincoln 8-1422 


Mich. 








CONSOER, TOWNSEND & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
CITY PLANNING ASSOCIATES 
Planning & Renewal Consultants 


Jointly providing a complete range of urban 
planning, engineering and renewal services 


360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
708 S. Main St., Mishawaka, Indiana 
2006! Burgess Ave., Detroit, Michigan 








JULES POMERANTZ, M.A.I. 
URBAN RENEWAL @ HOUSING 


Real Estate Consultant & Appraisal 
Service 

Land Acquisition & Disposition 
Programming 

Consultations ® Appraisals 

Option Negotiations 
69 Lincoln Park, Newark, New Jersey 

Mitchell 2-6715 
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ST. LOUIS— 


(Continued from page 17) 


Services Administration. There has 
been doubt, however, concerning 
the government's right to sell the 
property for private purposes. 

Downtown in St. Louis, Inc. has 
joined with the GSA in court 
action to clear the title, with a deci- 
sion expected this month. Mean- 
while, the organization has commis- 
sioned the Washington University 
school of architecture to undertake 
a study of private development po- 
tential of the site. 

The Washington University 
study, which will be completed 
about February |, is expected to 
recommend a combination devel- 
opment encompassing a major office 
building, underground — parking, 
and an extensive plaza. It is hoped 
that this study will create addi- 
tional interest in the site and will 
give prospective investors a base for 
planning development of the block. 

Still another important develop- 
ment, the 1090-unit Plaza Square 
Apartments, located on the west 
edge of downtown St. Louis, was 
conceived before the formation of 
Downtown in St. Louis, Inc., but 
received impetus that speeded con- 
struction when the organization 
came into being. 

The six 13-story apartment build- 
ings costing more than 17 million 
dollars have been sponsored by the 
St. Louis Urban Redevelopment 
Corporation, a syndicate of down- 
town business interests. 

All of these downtown projects, 
plus other essential activities in the 
areas of public transportation, ex- 
pressway expansion, parking, and 
other urban redevelopment pro- 
grams, are being tied together in 
an orderly growth pattern by the 
“downtown plan,” which will be 
completed this month by the city 
plan commission. Here, again, 
Downtown in St. Louis, Inc. has 
been an active participant in the 
development of the plan. The or- 
ganization has played the impor- 
tant role of keeping representative 
businessmen informed of the plan 
commission’s thinking concerning 
development of the central business 
district and has carried back to the 
commission the thinking of the 
business community. 

This close liaison is resulting in 
a realistic, yet dramatic, plan for 
the future of downtown St. Louis— 
a future that is immeasurably 
brighter today. 








Clearly shows you how 
more rental housing can 
benefit your community 





. . . with methods for 
encouraging private 
investments in 
apartment buildings 


This discussion of 
the consumer de 
mand for rental 
housing explains 
why private invest 
ment in new apart 
ments has declined 
and what can be 
done to encourage a 
renewed flow of investment funds. Every- 
one interested in problems of urban life 
will see why apartment construction is im 
portant for the healthy growth of cities 
Likewise, specialists in city planning and 
housing, and builders and investors will 
find it a useful compendium of important 
data on all phases of this complex problem 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for 


Private Investment 


By LOUIS WINNICK, Consulting Econo- 
mist, ACTION Research Program, Direc- 
tor of Research, New York City Planning 
Commission 


290 pages, 55, «x 8, illustrated, $8.50 


fet 


ACTION Series 
in Housing and 
Community 
Development 





‘The book examines 
the reasons why in- 
vestment in new 
rental housing has 
declined in the past 
generation, and the 
extent to which 
market forces will 
follow or reverse this trend in the future 
Brought together here are many facts on 
rental housing never before available in a 
single book—vacancy rates, relative trends 
in construction costs and rents, character 
istics of renter families, and hitherto in- 
accessible data on costS and profits of post 
war apartment projects. 





10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ey 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. JHS-60 
327 W. 4ist St.. New York 36, N. Y. 


Send me Winnick’s RENTAL HOUSING: Oppor- 
tunities for Private Investment for 10 days’ exami 


nation on approval. In 10 days I will send $8.50 
plus few cents for delivery costs, or return book 
postpaid. (We pay delivery costs if you enclose re 
mittance with this coupor same return privilege 

(PRINT) 

Name 

Address 

City & Zon State 


Company 


Position 
For price and terms outside U.S 
write McGraw-Hill Int'l., N.Y. JHS-60 
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BUFFALO— 

(Continued from page 25) 

investors and local public agencies; 
encouraging others to undertake 
needed research, or itself raising 
special funds for research. The 
foundation’s main approaches: to 
study programs in the formative 
stages; to work in concert with 
public officials as much as possible; 


nation’s seventh largest city. Today 
it’s number fourteen and still slip- 
ping. And the drop in our national 
ranking in only one indication of 
a deeper, more serious internal de- 
cline. Buffalo’s deterioration — is 
reaching the crisis stage. It is affect- 


ing our homes, neighborhoods and 
incomes. Something must be done 
-now ... [We must] wipe out 
slums and blight and re-make Buf- 
falo into one of the most attractive, 
successful and truly great cities in 
North America... .” 





to mobilize those forces within the 
community that can best serve the 
cause of urban rejuvenation. 

Why Buffalo businessmen have 
rallied to the cause in the way they 
have is perhaps best expressed in a 
pamphlet issued by the foundation 
in support of the Keith-Feiss rec- 
ommendations. Says the preamble: 
“Not so long ago Buffalo was the 


We will buy your 
USED REFRIGERATORS AND RANGES 
We pick up in all parts of the country and handle the removal details 


BEACH REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


196-11 Northern Bivd. 
Flushing 58, N. Y. 
Phone: Flushing 7-6161 


References: 
DUN & BRADSTREET 
CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


(Please place our name on your bidders list) 











BROCK TURBULATORS — 


(FOR FIRE-TUBE BOILERS) 
100% TO 300% RETURN PER YEAR FOR A GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 





REDUCING OFF-FIRE RADIATION 
DROPPING STACK TEMPERATURE 
RAISING COMBUSTION CHAMBER 


THEY SAVE FUEL BY ® 
TEMPERATURE 


MILTON C. LATTA—SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 
FUEL EFFICIENCY, INC. PALMYRA, NEW YORK 
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